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Next Month 


@ “Using Creative Abili- 
ties” will again be the 


all the material was assem- 
bled for the January issue, 
one half was related to 
music and dramatic play 
while the other half had 
to do with creative writi 
and art. Rather than 

the January issue, we have 
held the articles on creative 
writing and art for the Feb- 
ruary issue. The contrib- 
utors and their subjects in- 
clude: 


“Is All Learni Cre- 


ative?” by William H. Bur- 


ton, professor of education 
at Harvard University; 
“What Happens When 
Children Write” by Anita 
E. Herrick, teacher of seven- 
year-olds in the Angier 
School, Newton, Massachu- 
setts; “Creative Verse with 
Young Children” by — 


Johnston, teacher of 
grade, Wichita, Kansas; 
“Another World for 


Awhile” by Mildred C. Let- 
ton and Jessie Todd, teacher 
of fifth grade and art 
teacher, Elementary School, 
University of Chicago; and 
“On Teaching Drawing to 
Children” by Ovidio Corzo, 
artist and teacher, English- 
American School, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 


Descriptions of local 
programs of child care have 
been received in response 
to our request made last 
month. We shall be glad 
to have others. 


EXTRA COPIES — Orders 
for reprints from this issue 
must be received by the 
Law Reporter Printing 
Company, Washington, 

the tenth of the 
month of issue. 
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Making Wse of Creative 
Ad bts ; 


EACHERS OF CHILDREN ARE TODAY FACED with an incredible para- 

dox and a triple educational responsibility in the general field of 

the arts. The manner in which they face the paradox and assume 
the responsibility is of crucial importance to the children and to society 
as a whole, both for today and tomorrow. 

The paradox exists because of a wanton unbalance in two major 
activities of human life—science and the arts. We are so overdeveloped in 
all manner of engineering and technical knowledge and practice, as these 
are applied to life, that our present world civilization is at the highest 
notch of material progress ever reached by man. We are so underdeveloped 
in the arts, as applied to life, that we are far below many primitive tribes 
and practically all the advanced cultures of history. Mark my qualifying 
phrase—as applied to life—in both fields. It is in the applications to the 
common life that the paradox exists, not in the achievements of each. 

Scientific knowledge—in medicine, radio, transportation, engineering, 
architectural construction, war, and countless other directions—has been 
put to work in ways that are used by people to an incredibly greater extent 
than has advanced achievement in the arts. We have that advanced 
achievement in the arts because we have great composers, great poets, and 
great artists who can hold their own when compared with the geniuses 
of history. But their creations remain aloof from and unused by the 
masses of people in spite of our marvels of instantaneous communication 
through the printed and spoken word. In the arts the masses are the vic- 
tims of a decadence as virulent as any recorded in the six thousand. years 
of man’s known cultural story. 

Why this paradox? It exists because for many generations we have 
thought too much and felt or sensed too little. We have overstressed 
intellect and under-stressed emotion. So far have we carried this process 
that we have side-tracked ourselves into a dead-end of thinking about the 
arts as we think about matters of practical or factual knowledge and so 
have vitiated our contact with a great emotional field. One must sense 
and enjoy the rhythms and harmonies of music, poetry, pictures, sculptures, 
and designed creations as well as think about them, or the experience 
gained from the art therein (if it exists) is barren. This is what we as a 
people have forgotten or as individuals have never learned, for the blight 
goes much farther back than any one contemporary life span. This is the 
paradox which teachers of children must take into account and overcome 
if they would save the next generation from the cramped and starved 
emotional life of its parents. 
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LL PEOPLE, INCLUDING CHILDREN, HAVE NATIVE creative powers. 

When developed and used these powers normally express themselves 

in any art through a reorganization of experience for dramatic effect 
and into the rhythms of design. That this process is normal is amply 
proved by the arts of primitive peoples, unspoiled children, and emotion- 
ally emancipated adults. The key to the release of this power is the escape 
from intellect to emotion, to free, untrammelled, happy-go-lucky, adven- 
turous creation. (I am thinking of painting as I write this, but much the 
same applies in other arts). Facts, skills, habits, thinking, remembering, 
and deferences to other works or standards must be forgotten. The play- 
ing of color harmonies with or without subject or, later, of space, texture, 
and form harmonies must be given right-of-way. 

Creating is a normal process with young children; it can remain normal 
with older ones and with adults. Results may be “crude” and “primitive,” 
perhaps; whether they are that or are technically mature is relatively 
unimportant. The vital thing is that art—a genuine, timeless art of the 
ages—results from the release of this creative power. Such art by people 
rather than by professionals has a right to be primitive. We are and should 
be primitives in this field. It is from such work that a genuine folk-art 
will emerge and grow—an art practiced by people for their pleasure, 
health and use. And it can never be said with enough emphasis that this 
is the road to the solution of the great present-day paradox of the unbal- 
ance between our use of our intellectual and emotional capacities. Free, 
emotional creation is a tonic, a therapy, a contribution to the national cul- 
ture and the openable door to a grand good time. 

There is not sufficient space to consider creative art in its relation to the 
war and post-war reconstruction, except to note that creative doing must be 
one of the foundation stones of the civilization we are fighting to save, that 
reconstruction must include it or fail dismally to contribute the vital 
power of art to the better life we hope for, and that art as therapy will 
be crucially needed for the incapacitated as well as for the capacitated. 


O, THE TRIPLE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TEACHERS Of all children 
S§ is to recognize the cultural issue, to experience for themselves the 

values involved, and to protect and develop the God-given creative 
powers of their charges to an extent where they will function lustily and be 
able to resist the adverse forces constantly at work to destroy them. By 
assuming this responsibility we shall give the children of today the chance 
to live the art of tomorrow.—Ralph M. Pearson, author of The New Art 
Education and director, Design Workshop, Nyack, New York. 


News NOTE: THE DECEMBER ISSUE con- 
tained an article describing children’s services of the FWA of which the WPA 
nursery schools were a part. President Roosevelt's order terminating all WPA proj- 
ects came after the December issue was mailed. As this issue goes to press, we are 
informed that the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in collaboration 
with other federal agencies is planning to continue, particularly in defense areas, the 
services formerly provided by the WPA nursery schools. 
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By AGNES SNYDER 


Today, Needs the Arts 


"Let us not deny the heritage of the arts to 
our children. Children, born into the con- 
fusion, the brutality, the perplexity of today, 
if they through our blindness are denied 
this their rightful heritage, grow up in 
ignorance of the great minds that have 
penetrated the husks and reached the core 
of life, know not that there is meaning in 
the universe and that meaning will be re- 
vealed to all who truly seek it, and experi- 
ence not the effort to express the meanings 
they find—then hope will die.” Miss Snyder 
is instructor in social studies at Mills 
School and Adelphi College, New York. 


WE HAVE ALWAYS NEEDED the arts. 
Drawings on the walls of caves; folk tales 
and sagas preserved by word of mouth 
before written language was invented; 
ancient musical instruments made of bone, 
of skins, and of reeds—these are all evi- 
dence of how deeply imbedded is the art 
impulse in human nature. There is no 
place where man has lived, no period in 
his history completely devoid of some ex- 
pression of his need of the arts. He has 
needed the arts to make himself more 
pleasing to himself and to others; to find 
more pleasure in his dwelling; to sooth his 
restless child; to enliven the feast; to give 
interest to his hours of leisure; to spur the 
warrior on to battle; to beseech, to placate, 
and to commune with his gods; to portray 
some phase of life as he sees it and feels 
it} to express his understanding of good 
and evil, of life and death; and to make 
teal to others his ideal world, the world 
of his deepest insight. 
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Each age has had its own particular need 
of the arts. But, unfortunately, there have 
been times when the need has not been 
realized until too late, and the message of 
the artist has not been understood nor 
heeded. These are the periods in history 
when man has tried to live by bread 
alone—and found himself unable to gain 
even a sufficiency of bread. These are the 
periods when the free spirit of man has 
been throttled, and all days become but 
a weary procession of emptiness. It is all 
those who have existed in such times whom 
Vachel Lindsay so poignantly laments: 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep.’ 

The artist has always tried in such times 
to make us see, make us hear, make us 
feel the tragedy that is overtaking the race. 
A Tchelitchew paints Phenomena, a can- 
vas crowded with the gross imbecilities 
of our pre-war world. A Joos Ballet gives 
us The Green Table and portrays the in- 
evitable decadence that must result from 
a diplomacy of greed and indirection. A 
C. Day Lewis strives to tell us that there 
are “Losers,” our brothers, among us to 
whom our own fears are making us deaf 
and blind: 


Frightened we stop our ears to the truth they 
are telling 

Who toil to remain alive, whose children start 
from sleep 

Weeping into a world worse than nightmares. 

Splendor of cities they built cannot ennoble 

The barely living, ambitious for bread alone. 
Pity 

Trails not her robe for these and their despairs. 
1 From “The Leaden-Eyed” in Selected Poems. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. P. 87. 


2From “Losers” in A Time to Dance. New York: 
Random House, 1936. Pp. 13, 14. 
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A Stephen Spender tries to quicken our 
hearts to the drab days and nights of the 
children of our slums: 
.... for these 

Children, these windows, not this world, are 

world : 
Where all their future’s painted with a fog, 
A narrow street, sealed in with a lead sky, 
Far from rivers, capes, and stars of words.’ 

There are those artists, too, in such times 
who beneath the muck still can sense the 
undying fire of beauty and spirit. A Bran- 
guisi gives us Bird in Space, pure form in 
bronze delicately tapering at both ends, 
delicately swelling toward the centre, sym- 
bolic of the eternal principles.of motion 
and fecundity. In a confused time when 
all who would make us see our inconsist- 
encies and indicate to us a truer sense of 
values are apt to be lumped indiscrimi- 
nately together and stigmatized as “Red,” 


a C. Lewis Day can be heard again warn- , 


ing us in his characterization of the honest 
dreamer of a better world: 


There fall 

From him shadows of what he is building; bold 
and tall— 

For his sun has barely mastered the misted 
horizon—they seem. 

Indeed he casts a shadow, as among the dead 
will some 

Living one. It is the future walking to meet us 
all. 

Mark him. He is only what we are, mortal. Yet 
from the night 

Of history, where we lie dreaming still, he is 
wide awake: 

Weak, liable to ill luck—yet rock where we are 
slight 

Eddies, and amid us islands the spring tide be- 
ginning to make. 

Mark him, workers and all who wish the world 
aright: 

He is what your sons could be, the road these 
times should take." 


And in a time of devastation and destruc- 





%’ From “An Elementary School Class in a Slum” in 
The Still Centre, Toronto, Canada: The Ryerson Press. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1939, p. 28. 

*From A Time to Dance, op. cit., p. 55. 
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tion, a W. H. Auden challenges us with 
his stout note of affirmation: 


Defenceless under the night 
Our world in stupor lies; 
Yet, dotted everywhere, 
Ironic points of light 
Flash out wherever the Just 
Exchange their Messages: 
May I, composed like them 
Or Eros and of dust, 
Beleaguered by the same 
Negation and despair, 
Show an affirming flame.” 


As this is written, news comes of Toulog, 


These voices of faith are justified in the 
gallant act of the French sailors. 
But—there are other times, times when 
the spirit of man has been free, times 
when days are full of the zest of living 


These times charge all time to come with 


their vigor, their robustness, and their con- 
viction. The heritage is ours for the ask- 
ing—and today has need of such heritage. 


From Even the “Least of These” 


Today—brutal today, confused today— 
needs the arts as man in his most bewil- 
dered moments has always needed the arts. 
There is need for more and more men to 
understand life as the great artists of all 
times have conceived it, both as it is and 
as it might be. The need is also for more 
and more men themselves to try to & 
press their conceptions of life as they have 
come to understand it—both as it is and 
as it might be. For each of us has known 
life uniquely. But the act of expressing 
what we have known will reveal it more 
deeply to us. And even the humblest 
among us in the art world may give some 
interpretation of life that will help at 
other in his understanding. Every sincere 
attempt at artistic expression will strike 
some answering chord. He that creates and 
he that appreciates together determine 





5From “In Memory of Ernest Toller” in Another 
Time, London: Faber and Faber, 1940 (Ryerson Press). 
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what is best in art-—this for one, and that 
for another. 

The best is often very simple. The poet 
sees the wonder in “the flower in the 
crannied wall,” a wonder that many have 
passed by. Once having seen it as the poet 
has revealed it to us, all flowers partake 
of the poet’s meaning for us. The artist 
paints the sunflower so that forever the 
sunflower has a new glory for all who see 
it through the painter’s eyes. The musician 
sings of the “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” and our tenderness and love are 
deepened as we recall the songs our moth- 
ers taught us. The novelist creates a friend, 
a bricklayer, who when his fellow worker 
is crushed beneath the masonry he is 
building, never even considers that there 
is any course for him but to assume the 
care of the family that is left behind. And 
friendship becomes a deeper thing for us. 

Sensitized by the artist's appreciation of 
the beauty that is in the simple life about 
us, we watch with warmer appreciation 
the bus driver as he gently helps from 
the bus the blind old street musician with 
his alms cup fastened to his coat and his 
banjo on his back. The incident flashes 
across our mind as we listen over the air 
to the announcement of another big battle 
gathering momentum, of men going 
down with their ships. Brutal today—lives 
are wiped out and merely accounted as 
masses of hundreds or thousands. Brutal 
today—it is hard to keep our faith in the 
sacredness of human life when it is sacri- 
ficed on so colossal a scale. We need the 
artist sensitive to the beauty that still exists 
in simple human relationships. We need 
to be sensitive to it and express it, if it is 
only to tell about it—about the bus driver, 
for example. 


For Art Is Life in Order 


Even in peaceful times it is difficult in 
the midst of events to sense their signifi- 
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cance, to separate the important from the 
unimportant, to get meaning out of them. 
Today when the slogan is Speed—speed 
in production to speed defense, speed in 
education to increase our skills and to 
snatch what fragments of our heritage we 


‘can before we pit ourselves against the 


enemy, speed to preserve our lives, speed 
to save civilization, speed against the speed 
of the whirlwind sweeping over our earth 
—it is very difficult to know what anything 
is about. 

Confused today—there is need for the 
order toward which the artist strives. For 
art is life in order. The artist can never 
rest until he gives form to the substance 
of life. He deals with events, with con- 
ditions, not unorganized as they exist in 
life but arranged with emphasis and sub- 
ordination to bring out their significance. 
Meaning is there because there is form. 
It is there in the strophic measures of the 
folk song and in the movements of the 
symphony. It is there in the balance of 
light and shade, of small and large in the 
painting; in the distribution of mass in the 
sculptured figure. It lives in the strong and 
weak beats that make the rhythm of 
poetry. And there is that in us which re- 
sponds to the order of art. 


The confusion of battlé, the confusion 
of devastated cities, the confusion of ideas 
is all about us. The arts speak to us of an 
order that can be achieved. They keep be- 
fore us its desirability. For us to produce 
some of that order that is the essence of 
art intensifies our belief in its desirability 
and our determination to achieve it. 
Merely to set our house in order in times 
of stress brings relief. Arranging flowers, 
landscaping, furniture-making are all 
activities in which order predominates. If 
we have it within us to give expression to 
a passing event or thought or observation 
through some art medium our kinship with 
all art is sealed. The act of creation inten- 
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sifies our faith in a prevailing order in the 
universe. 

Always man has sought to know the 
why of good and evil, of life and death. 
Perplexed today—there are many seekers 
who would know the answer to the “why” 
of today. Would that all who seek that 
answer might know the music of the ora- 
torio through which the words of the 
Prophet are given increased confidence: 

If with all your hearts, ye truly seek Him, 

Ye shall ever surely find him— 

Or that they might share the surpassing 
joy that Beethoven expressed in the choral 
movement of the Ninth Symphony. Or 
that they might sit in the Dresden gallery 
and be among those whose faces reflect 
something of the serenity of the pictured 
face of the Madonna they gaze on. For in 
these great works artists have found some- 
thing of the answer to the “Why” and 
have tried to tell it to us. They have tried 
to tell us that we will find the answer if 
we unflinchingly seek the truth and dedi- 
cate ourselves to that quest—and that in 
the search in spite of physical infirmity 
there is joy and ultimate serenity. 


Knowledge Is Not Enough 


Just facts wiJl never give the most im- 
portant answers. Knowledge is not 
enough. Perhaps the inadequacy of mere 
knowledge has never been more eloquently 
symbolized than it is in the foyer of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. In that great 
hospital which has had on its staff the 
greatest scientists, where the greatest 
discoveries in curing the ills of humanity 
have been made, where every known dis- 
ease has its specialized treatment, there in 
this realm of knowledge is the sculptured 
figure of the Christ. Passages lead from 
the foyer down many corridors to many 
pavilions, each dedicated to the treatment 
of some area of human disease. But before 
the patient passes down one of those cor- 
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ridors he passes before the compassionate 
figure of the Christ. Head bent down to- 


ward the humanity that in steady stream — 
daily passes by, hands outstretched, the © 
figure embodies all that the world needs — 
most of love and compassion. One is re- © 


minded of Browning’s lines: 


O Saul, it shall be a face like unto thy face, 
A hand like unto thy hand 
That shall open the gates of eternal life to thee. 


Yes, today—brutal today, confused to- 


day, perplexed today—has need of the © 
arts. Let us not deny the heritage of the — 


arts to our children. Children, born into 
the confusion, the brutality, the perplexity 
of today, if they through our blindness are 
denied this their rightful heritage, grow 
up in ignorance of the great minds that 
have penetrated the husks and reached the 
core of life, know not that there is mean- 
ing in the universe and that meaning will 
be revealed to all who truly seek it, and 
experience not the effort to express the 
meanings they find—then hope will die. 

Day by day news is brought to us of 
courage in the face of difficulties so great 
one wonders how men endure, of heroism 
than which no greater can be known, of 
valiant deeds of those who die that others 
may live in freedom. Then we know that 
our artists have spoken true, that deep in 
the confusion of today there is something 
that men are preserving in their own 
human nature that transcends all things. 
But day by day, too, as the tide of battle 
seems to be turning in favor of the free 
peoples of the earth there are sickening 
signs of reaction which if unchecked will 
cause us to lose the peace even as we lost 
it once before. May there be among us 
artists who will charge us with their love 
of Justice, extend to us their love of free- 
dom for all mankind of all colors and 
creeds, give us of their understanding of 
values! And may we be sensitive to their 
voices! 
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By HELEN CHRISTIANSON 


Music for the Give- Year-Old 


Teachers of any age group will be interested 
in this article which presents the findings 
of recent experimental studies in music 
and analyzes their implications by compar- 
ing the findings with traditional procedures 
and experimental procedures. Miss Chris- 
tianson is director of nursery schuol train- 
ing, University of California, Los Angeles. 


AT LONG LAST, AFTER utilizing the 
scientific method in countless fields of 
endeavor, we are beginning to apply it in 
a study of child growth. But it is still so 
new an application as to be startling to 
the lay public, challenging <v the pioneer 
research worker, and disturbing to the 
teacher hemmed in by tradition. What 
findings are available? Will this informa- 
tion really help us to a better understand- 
ing of children? How does one go about 
planning for their growth on a basis of 
experimental evidence? 

Suppose we take five-year-olds. What 
do we really know about them—their 
needs, their potentialities, their interests? 
And again, let’s take music, a valued pos- 
session we adults are eager to share! But 
what does music mean to five-year-olds? 
How and what shall we share? How 
much do they politely accept? What do 
they ignore? What do they actually use: 
in making the level of daily living at five 
more fully satisfying? 

Shall we take inventory, as best we can, 
of a representative five-year-old? Here is 
Alan, medium in height and slight in 
body build, with closely knit joints. He is 
active and experimental concerning his own 
physical powers and limitations. Motor ac- 
complishments such as galloping, skipping, 
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jumping, and hopping, acquired some time 
ago in nursery school he continues to en- 
gage in with zest. His coordinations are be- 
coming smoother, his movements more 
graceful and rhythmic. He adapts himself 
fairly well with reference to space and the 
activities of others. Just now he is begin- 
ning to discover new resources in these 
motor skills as he finds that he can skip 
a new way or go from one type of move- 
ment to another without stopping. He is 
delighted with these newly found abilities 
for combination and invention. His stunts 
with large play apparatus now as com- 
pared with a year ago show balance, co- 
ordination, and a sureness and speed in 
movement. Here, too, this drive for further 
gross motor activity finds satisfying outlet 
in invention. 

Everything that moves—whether it be 
bird or beast, man or machine—is of 
absorbing interest to Alan. He is alert to 
sounds of all sorts and curious about their 
sources. New objects attract his attention 
and he reaches out to feel, to smell, to 
see close-up, to question. From the begin- 
ning, his questions have received intelli- 
gent answers and as a result his powers of 
observation, discrimination, and verbal 
expression have grown apace. His vocabu- 
lary must be well toward the upper limit 
for five-year-olds.’ He invents word com- 
binations and chants his own sound effects 
to enhance dramatic play. Occasionally 
through a melody, a splash of color, or a 
lump of clay one gets a glimpse of deeper 
feelings and impressions. 





1§$mith reports a vocabulary range from 1,400 to 
3,360 words for five-year-olds. An Investigation of the 
Development of the Sentence and the Extent of Vo- 
cabulary in Young Children. By Madorah E. Smith. 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. III, No. 5. Iowa City, 
University of Iowa, 1926. 
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His play with materials and children 
reflect more and more the activities of his 
neighboring environment. Speech now 
serves as a tool which greatly facilitates 
social growth. He has genuine need for 
other children to help cafry out his ideas 
as he assumes first this role and then that 
in dramatic play, and by this rehearsal 
gains confidence for identifying himself 
more closely with the life about him. Yet, 
this sensitive little boy can become tense 
or over stimulated in his great eagerness 
to catch the stride of the “next olders” at 
home and in the neighborhood. He needs 
at such times to be protected from too 
complex and puzzling experiences; to be 
called back now and then to the security 
of satisfying familiar patterns of living. 
Above all he needs vital and absorbing 
experiences with his peers through which 
he may think and move at a tempo optimal 
for him. 


Recent Experimental Studies in Music 


How does music fit into a design for 
living for this and other typical five-year- 
olds? Shall we be satisfied with familiar 
procedures? What implications for music 
education may we draw from the few avail- 
able research studies? What further re- 
search needs to be undertaken? 

Recent experimental studies with perti- 
nent educational implications for our con- 
sideration may be grouped under three 
headings: (1) studies of regulated motor 
rhythmic behavior, (2) music as a func- 
tional art in early childhood, and (3) 
studies of children’s ability to sing. 


Studies of Regulated Motor 
Rhythmic Bebavior 


Williams’ by adapting the Seashore 
motor rhythmic apparatus for use with 
preschool children found significant age 

2 The Measurement of Musical Talent. By H. M. Wil- 
liams, C. H. Sievers, and M. S. Hattwick. Studies in 


Child Welfare, Volume 7, No. 1. Iowa City: University 
of Iowa, 1932. 
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differences (ranging from seventy-five per 
cent of failure in the text at the three- © 
year level to practically no failures at 
six years) in tapping a regular pattern” 
sounded out by a Hollerith counter. Trials — 
at a speed of .50 second and of .67 second © 
proved most satisfactory for the experi- 
ment. Both absolute and relative accuracy | 
of tapping decreased as the interval be-— 


tween stimuli became longer. There was 


evidence to indicate that children were — 
responding in terms of a rhythmic con- | 
figuration rather than in terms of a series — 


of reaction times. There was a consider- 


able degree of breakdown in this configu- — 


rational type of response at this slowest 
speed (with tendency toward anticipa- 
tion ). Correlations with other motor tests 
were low with one exception, namely, the 
ability to walk rhythmically. Here he 
found a substantial correlation with the 
tapping test. 

In a study by Jersild and Bienstock,’ 
motion pictures were obtained of the per- 
formance of children when they walked 
and when they beat time with their hands 
to the accompaniment of music. A mechan- 
ical piano was used. Ninety-four children, 
aged two to five years, and some adults 
were tested. There was an increase with 
age in ability to keep time; adults scored 
about twice as high as five-year-old chil- 
dren. The ability to keep time did not 
materially improve during a period of 
practice extending over an interval of ten 
weeks and involving a group of three-year- 
old children. 

Among the various additional findings 
were the following: Children’s scores were 
no higher when highly simplified music 
was played than in response to music pro- 
duced by rolls that were not thus altered. 
Children were better able to keep time in 





% Development of Rhythm in Young Children. By 
Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia Bienstock. Child Develop- 
ment Monographs, No. 22. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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response to faster tempos than slower 
tempos. Comparisons between three dif- 
ferent meters (2/4, 3/4, 4/4) showed 
no substantial difference in the children’s 
scores. 


The ability to keep accurate time to the 
accompaniment of music appears to depend 
to a large extent upon the child’s degree 
of maturity since practice such as that pro- 
vided in the study did not substantially 
improve the child’s temporal accuracy. The 
authors accordingly make this suggestion 
—that work in the field of motor rhythm 
with young children should not center pri- 
marily upon the purpose of cultivating the 
child’s ability to keep accurate time, but 
the aim should rather be to cultivate the 
child’s own spontaneity and his interest in 
participating in a variety of rhythmical 
activities. 

A motor rhythm performance test was 
devised by Van Alstyne and Osborne * as 
a means of comparing the rhythmic re- 
sponses of Negro and white children. 
Four hundred eighty three children (ages 
two-and-a-half to six-and-a-half were 
tested). The Williams apparatus was 
modified to include clapping blocks for 
the child’s use in regulated and free 
rhythm situations. In the first series, pat- 
terns for clapping were provided by a con- 
stantly sounding stimulus. In the free 
rhythm situation, after each pattern had 
been sounded, the child clapped the 
pattern from memory. Judged by these 
performances, the Negro children were 
superior to the white, especially in the 
regulated rhythm series and in the simple 
patterns. As to timing, the Negroes also 
excelled in rhythmic patterns of slow 
tempo. Differences were less marked in 
the oldest group. Likewise the difference 





* Rhythmic Responses of Negro and White Children, 
Two to Siz. By Dorothy Van Alstyne and Emily Os- 
borne. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development. Volume 2, No. 4, Serial No. 11. 
Washington, D. C.: National Research Council, 1937. 
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decreased with the increase in complexity 
of pattern. Effect of practice was small. In 
the free rhythm situation, results indicate 
that ability to maintain a rhythmic pattern 
develops earlier than ability to follow a 
time standard accurately. Therefore pro- 
vision should be made for individual 
rhythmic experimentation in all sorts of 
informal situations. 


Music—a Functional Art 
in Early Childhood 


To investigate effects of markedly 
rhythmic music as an integral part of 
young children’s activities and experi- 
ences, Christianson” used systematic ob- 
servational techniques to record child be- 
havior patterns with the social setting of 
the school as a frame of reference. On the 
basis of recorded evidence a five-point 
scale was constructed for rating each of 
the following aspects of overt response: 
(1) synchronization of bodily movement 
with reference to rhythm in music; (2) 
social emotional responses as shown in 
facial expression, posture, and movement; 
(3) dance patterns spontaneously evolved 
and enhanced by musical accompaniment; 
(4) bodily rhythm in dramatic expression 
of ideas; and (5) verbal requests and 
comments. 

Observational techniques and rating 
scale were then used in studying individual 
and age differences in a selected nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade 
group. Longitudinal case studies and cross- 
section studies at successive age levels 
from two through six years showed decided 
qualitative as well as quantitative differ- 
ences in growth patterns. Average scores 
at yearly levels showed progression with 
age. There was a wider range of difference 
at a given age level than between the 





5 Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in 
Relation to Rhythm in Music. By Helen Christianson. 
Contributions to Education, No. 736. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 
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means of successive age groups. The widest 
range in total scores at a single level was 
noted in the three-year group, the smallest 
at six. Of the five aspects of behavior con- 
sidered in this study, social-emotional re- 
sponse proved to be the keynote in the total 
configuration of responsiveness to music 
in these early years. A sampling of music 
(one hundred fifty selections) used in the 
experiment was submitted by score for 
evaluation to seven specialists from the 
fields of child development, music, and the 
dance. An analysis of verbal cues for music 
showed that a large per cent of the selec- 
tions most frequently requested by the 
children were those rated high by these 
experts. Implications for environment, 
music, and child guidance have been pre- 
sented in connection with the findings of 
this study. 


Moorhead and Pond ° studied the music 
of young children “to discover their natu- 
ral forms of musical expression and to 
determine means of developing their mu- 
sical capacities, particularly in the field of 
spontaneous creation.” The setting for 
their experiment was a modern school 
concerned with well-rounded development 
of the whole child. The ages of the chil- 
dren ranged from eighteen months to 
eight and one-half years. From a musical 
standpoint, equipment included instru- 
ments and sound-producing materials 
(largely of Asiatic craftsmanship) which 
seemed to offer opportunity for creative 
manipulation and experimentation. A com- 
prehensive collection of records was avail- 
able for use with a phonograph, and a 
recording unit was added to the school’s 
musical equipment. The first published 
report of this study deals with records of 
children’s spontaneous chanting. One hun- 
dred fifty chants were analyzed separately 





* Music of Young Children. By Gladys E. Moorhead 
and Donald Pond. Pillsbury Foundation Studies, 
Santa Barbara, California: Pillsbury Foundation for 
the Advancement of Music Education, 1942. 
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for background, occasion, verbal form, 
physical accompaniment, rhythmic and 
melodic form. Factors of possible signifi- 
cance have been indicated. 


Studies of Children’s Ability to Sing 
In studies of musical ability from a per- | 


formance standpoint, considerable atten- | 


tion has been given to the development 
of children’s ability to sing. Jersild and 


Bienstock ‘ reported marked improvement — 
in the vocal performance of three-year-olds | 


as a result of training over a period of six 


months. Their data indicated also that 


children’s voices are placed somewhat 
lower than the range previously believed 
suitable in songs for children. Descending 
intervals were easier than ascending inter- 
vals; narrow intervals (seconds and thirds) 
were sung more readily than wider inter- 
vals (fourths and fifths); and the chro- 
matic interval was sung by these children 
both in the test situaticn and in spon- 
taneous vocalizations. 

In a later study of vocal reproduction 
of pitch*® in which four hundred seven 
children aged two to ten years were tested, 
the above findings concerning pitch, inter- 
vals, and training were corroborated for 
children from three to eight and one-half 
years. Jersild and Bienstock have shown 
in this study that through appropriate 
training a child may add many tones to 
his repertoire. 

Hattwick ° found it possible to measure 
differential pitch sensitivity in singing 
with some few children as early as the 
fourth year and that the majority of chil- 
dren are testable individually at six years. 





7™“The Influence of Training on the Vocal Ability of 
Three-Year-Old Children.” By Arthur T. Jersild and 
Sylvia Bienstock. Child Development, December 1931, 
2:272-291. 

8“A Study of the Development of Children’s Ability 
to Sing.” By Arthur T. Jersild and Sylvia Bienstock. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1934, 
25 : 481-503. 

*The Measurement of Musical Development II. By 
Melvin Hattwick and Harold Williams. Studies in 
Child Welfare, Volume 11, No. 2. Iowa City: University 
of Iowa, 1935. 
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In a recent study of the effect of train- 
ing upon the singing ability and musical 
interests of three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children by Updegraff, Heiliger, and 
Learned,’” findings were in agreement 
with Jersild and Bienstock as to per- 
formance of three-year-olds in singing 
single tones and intervals. They also found 
a training program beneficial at the four- 
and five-year levels. To meet a need for 
tests of greater difficulty at higher age 
levels a phrase test was added to the series 
of pitch and interval tests used by earlier 
experimenters. Thus the five-year-old was 
given greater scope in which to show prog- 





10 Studies in Preschool Education I. By Ruth Upde- 
graff and Others. Studies in Child Welfare, Volume 14. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1938. 


ress. Increase in child interest and in de- 
sire to participate in musical activities was 
paralleled by increase in ability. Need for 
further research is indicated in the conclu- 
sion of these writers that “the average 
school musical environment is thinly 
spread, too unchallenging, too unaware of 
the child’s capacity to respond.” 
Implications of Experimental Studies 

What implications have these studies 
for the music educator and teacher as they 
plan together for a group of five-year-olds 
such as Alan? Many traditional procedures 
must be questioned in the light of newly 
discovered facts and new procedures set 
up tentatively for further experimentation. 
Suppose we organize our data as follows: 





Traditional Procedures 


Emphasis is placed on skill 
and conscious training toward 
this end. A child is sometimes 
greatly inhibited socially and 
emotionally when made aware 
of a one-legged skip, or of 
other short-comings during 
group evaluation. 


All the children in kinder- 
garten have rhythms _ to- 
g.ther: many may be dancing 
at the same time, each child 
going pretty much at his own 
tempo to avoid hazards, the 
thrill of synchronization lost; 
or a few may go at a time 
while the majority sit and 
wait for turns—mostly wait. 


Rhythmic patterns are usu- 
ally “set” by the music. “What 
does it say?” or by the leaders 
in the group. There is little 
time for individual experi- 
mentation. 

Selections are labeled skip, 
hop, elephants, et cetera. 
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Findings from Research 


Growth in ability to synchro- 
nize bodily rhythmic move- 
ment with a musical accom- 
paniment depends to a large 
extent on maturity rather 
than training. 


There is a greater range of 
difference in a given age 


group than between the 
means for successive age 
levels. 


Some children do equally well 
in both dance patterns and 
rhythmic dramatic play; some 
find greatest pleasure in dance 
patterns, others enter most 
freely into rhythmic play in- 
volving imaginative elements. 


Experimental Procedures 


Emphasis is placed on culti- 
vating the child’s own spon- 
taneity and creativity. Is it so 
important if he loses the 
rhythm temporarily when he 
is inventing a new dance pat- 
tern? Here's a shy child off 
for a vigorous skip! 


Flexible grouping at music 
time makes possible small 
numbers, participation with 
minimum waiting, satisfac- 
tion in movement when ample 
space; children are more ex- 
pressive in a small group. 


The teacher is alert to indi- 
vidual interests and abilities 
as she studies children’s 
choices of materials, and ob- 
serves their dramatic play. She 
is ready to use music as it 
may enhance experience of an 
individual or little group 
throughout the day. She pro- 
vides many opportunities for 
first-hand experiences out of 
which rhythmic-dramatic play 


may later evolve. 











The teacher usually plays the 
music at what seems a desir- 
able tempo and children are 
expected to conform to this 
pattern. Sometimes a child 
unable to do this is labeled as 
lacking a sense of rhythrh, 
Sometimes the teacher plays 
very slowly and deliberately. 
Again she attempts to teach 
rhythms by means of a 
rhythm band, expecting a 
large number of children to 
perform in unison. (Result 
neither educational nor mu- 
sical.) 


Children are called together in 
a large group for singing and 
are seated according to ability 
to carry a tune. 


Music is thought of as an in- 
tellectual and cultural experi- 
ence primarily. 


Emphasis is placed on group 


reaction regardless of indi- 
vidual differences. 
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Most children are better able 
to keep time to faster tempos 
than slower. But here again 
there may be variation de- 
pending on body build and 
racial differences. 


It is possible that children 
learn to keep accurate rhythms 
by first practicing them in 
their own time and gradually 
make them conform better to 
the time stimulus. 


Probably the child assimilates 
the whole structure of the 
rhythmic pattern rather than 
the separate elements often 
isolated for drill. 


While training in bodily 
rhythm is not advantageous 
an informal vocal training 
program is of value, as shown 
by use of pitch, interval and 
phrase tests at four and five. 


The average school musical 
environment is thinly spread, 
too unchallenging, too un- 
aware of the child’s capacity 
to respond. 


When rhythmic music is used 
as an integral part of the day's 
activities the child tends to 
find satisfying expression for 
mood or emotion in bodily 
rhythm and increased enjoy- 
ment in shared experiences. 


As children increase in age 
they tend to show their en- 
joyment in music by com- 
ments and requests for spe- 
cific selections. 


The teacher asks the child te 





start first then she accompa- | 
nies him. This again indicates 
need for flexibility of group- 
ing. Gradually children may 
try things out in twos or 
threes, and expand the time 
range within which they can 
synchronize. Teacher must 
have a wide repertoire or be 


able to improvise at piano or 


wich percussion instruments. 
Children have a chance for 
individual 


with instruments. 


There is much spontaneous 


singing throughout the morn- — 


ing—in the swings, at the 
clay table, going on a trip, 
about a new pet, working in 
the garden. There are func- 
tional opportunities to asso- 
ciate the visual and motor 
“up-down” with the auditory 
“up-down,” and for vocal 
sound effects in dramatic 
play. And again there are 
times when all sing together 
for pure enjoyment (regard- 
less of tonal ability ). 


Children have opportunity for 
building and expressing 
rhythm individually in re- 
sponse to all sorts of ma- 
terial and stimuli in informal 
situations — rhythm in lan- 
guage, block building, ham- 
mering, swinging as well as to 
simple musical selections. 


The teacher is continually add- 
ing to her wide repertoire of 
songs and instrumental music. 
Thus she can adapt to various 
moods and interests. Folk 
music and music by well- 
known composers stand the 
test of frequent usage. 
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Probably back of the variables above 
presented is a gradual progression from 
an older to a newer philosophy as to what 
constitutes an optimal day for growing 
children. The teacher of five-year-olds who 
is bold enough to set up her environment 
for experimental procedures on the basis 
of research findings and observational 
study of her own children is headed for a 
long adventure. Of the wealth of material 
at her disposal she can never make a final 
choice, because (1) every group she seeks 


Our Black-out Song 


The morning following our first black-out 
my four-year-olds made such remarks as, “I 
cried.” “Were you afraid?” “My mother held 
me.” “I was so scared.” “I wouldn't stay in bed.” 
“Did you hear the big whistle?” 

During our discussion period we talked about 
the black-out—why we have one, what to do 
when we hear the siren, why we need not be 
afraid. We decided to talk to the black-out in 
a song because we didn’t want to cry every time 
we had one and we knew that we should have 


to environ is composed of unique indi- 
viduals; (2) each child’s potentialities are 
continually expanding through maturation 
and experience; (3) growing children are 
active participators in a larger social life 
which also is changing. But for the adven- 
turer who has intelligence, courage, and 
resourcefulness, there is every chance that 
such adventuring will pay dividends in 
child growth as evidenced in creative activi- 
ties, deeper insights and appreciations, and 
increasing enjoyment of shared experiences. 


By GRAYCE LONG 


many more. Then came the words with an air 
of “just try to make me afraid next time.” 

Reports from home indicated that the song 
seemed to help. Pete’s mother reported, “When 
the siren started, Pete called me upstairs and 
said, ‘Sit down. You must learn something. It 
will help you.’” She sat on Pete’s bed and he 
taught her our black-out song.—Miéss Long is a 
teacher of four-year-olds in the Rawson School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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great big whistle INI know what to 


do. 
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Pat <7 cukieceie dha camelone-cothineenaa mene aarti 


Hist a 


FR ROE 


These might be called work and experience 
songs, for they came spontaneously as these 
fiwe-year-olds went about their daily activi- 
ties in kindergarten. Miss Wright is their 
teacher and the children attend public 
school in W est Hartford, Connecticut. 


CHARLIE WAS A HORSE—a noble steed 
whose direct ancestors were the very best orange 
crates. In spite of a rather wicked expression 
in the left eye (the right was very benign) he 
was a gentle beast and two kindergarten chil- 
dren could ride safely on his back. 

Everything about him was satisfactory until 
one day Joe said that we had no song about 
Charlie. From that moment on the whole group 
was uncomfortable, feeling, no doubt, that this 
was a reflection on the character of their horse. 

I explained that the only way to have a song 
about Charlie was for them to make it up them- 
selves. 


The words came first. They had had much 
poetry read to them and understood rhyming 
words. Several children made contributions of a 
line or a part of a line until the following result 
was considered acceptable: 


Be a good horse, 

Don’t run away. 

Stay in the yard 

And I'll give you some hay. 


By NATHALIE P. WRIGHT 


Then came the tune. One child sang the 
first phrase. I played it on the piano after him, 
then quickly wrote it down. Another child sang 
the next phrase and so on until the song was 
completed. They were very much pleased with 
their little tune and sang it to anyone who 
would listen. 

A few weeks later Joe made an elephant with 
the same type of material that had produced 
Charlie. She was named Flossie and of course 
had to have a song made for her. The same 
procedure was followed for this song—words 
first, then tune. The last line was a long time 
coming and the children were so pleased with 
the final version. (See Flossie below ). 

The following Christmas another group of 
children was established in the kindergarten. 
They were making hand-dipped candles for 


Christmas gifts when this song came forth. One | 


child had begun it by chanting, “Dip it in, take 
it out, dip it in, take it out,” which gradually 
became a little tune. The group took it up and 
added the second line: 


Red and blue, 

Red and green, 

Red and blue, 

Red and green, 

Pretty Christmas candles. 


Later when they made grape jelly they com- 
posed the “Jelly Song.” This was not a spon- 
taneous one, rather the result of an earnest 
effort to have a song for all the major events 
which occurred: 
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1) Flossie is an elephant. Her trunk is very long. 
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Joe made her from an orange crate. We all made the song! 
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One cup of grape i 

And two cups of f. 
Boil it and stir © 

Boil it and stir 

That’s the way tu make jelly! 


“The Song of the Baby Jesus” was composed 
after hearing the Christmas story: 


He was born in a stable. 
He slept in a manger. 
The Baby Jesus, Christ the Lord. 


A dear little black kitten followed Barbara 
to school one day and when someone opened 
the door it came walking in as if it were ex- 
pected. Of course a great fuss was made over it. 
The children fed it part of their luncheon milk 
and put it carefully on a cushion in the rocker. 
Kitty slept peacefully as if she had spent all 


her short life i. ~~hool surrounded by adoring 
children. Of course .ne occasion was not allowed 
to pass uncommemorated and the song below 
is the result of group effort. 

We have a large gold fish pool at one end 
of our kindergarten. One day in the spring 
Margie was standing on the steps which sur- 
round it and quite accidentally fell in. She was 
soon fished out, dried, and comforted, but it was 
felt by the group to be an occasion that should 
be immortalized in song. Even Margie sang it 
with us and joined in the burst of laughter that 
always came at the end. 

The children who wrote these songs are in 
higher grades now, and each year the current 
group is happy to make its own songs and 
occasionally to hear and sing the songs written 
by children no older than themselves. 
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The door opened,the kitty came in.Sleep,kitty,sleep,and we'll 
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Sleep, kitty,sleep,all the morning long. 


Margie Lees 
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Margie Lees fell in the pool.She got all soaking wet. 
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She thought she was a polliwog,But she wasn't one you bet! 
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By GEORGE R. REYNOLDS 


We Write a Song 


How a song came into beihg as a cooperative 
creation of ten-year-olds is described by Mr. 
Reynolds, teacher of the group in the Suf- 
fern, New York, elementary school. It 
started “from scratch with nothing more 
than a desire to write a song.” 


IN WRITING A STORY OR A POEM or in 
creating a picture with any of the many media 
available there is an immeasurable pleasure in 
letting one’s own experience and imagination 
have free rein, with the knowledge that one’s 
own taste and enjoyment can stand in final 
judgment of the product. But however free 
many teachers feel to enter most of the fields 
of the creative arts, many others shy away from 
helping their children create music. Interpreta- 
tion can be a form of self-expression, but the 
actual creation of music offers many opportu- 
nities often neglected. 

We started from scratch, that is, from noth- 
ing more than a desire to write a song. Children 
and teacher are neither more nor less musical 
than other children and teachers. Our only 
equipment was a blackboard and a staff marker. 
I had never worked with children on such a 
venture and my only idea on how to go about 
it was that we should all write the song to- 
gether. The class readily agreed with this. Not 
knowing what to do next I suggested they start 
humming for song ideas while I put a staff on 
the board. This was hardly completed when 
the first hand went up. Cathy hummed her tune 
and I wrote it down on the board. 


Evelyn’s tune sounded strange at the end: 
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Pat suggested changing the last two notes, singing it} 
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Cathy had another idea: 
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By this time the board was filled. 
We had lots of tunes but all of us felt 
that we had not made a song yet. We 





seemed to have reached an impasse. 
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Then someone had an idea. “Why 














not join several of the tunes to- 
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Ernie and Connie had tunes to hum: 
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a good idea, 
though I secretly 
thought the tunes 
too different to 
permit this. A 





boy suggested we 
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v tune to it. I sang 
the two tunes to- 
gether. 
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We were all very pleased. “Add Cathy’s second 
tune to that.” Success again! But then we were stopped. 
The other tunes didn’t seem to fit, and yet we still felt 
we did not have a song. Feeling that the children 
were getting discouraged I suggested we stop for the 
time being and come back to it later. 


This adventure in creating music does not 
depend upon the teacher's ability to write down 
the notes of a hummed tune. If a piano is avail- 
able it is easy with a little practice to pick out 
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During recess it occurred to me that popular songs 
are usually made up of only two tunes, the first one 
being repeated three times in an AABA pattern. 
Making Evelyn’s and Erna’s tunes A, and Cathy’s tune 
repeated twice, B, I sang them through to myself. It 
seemed to work out all right. After recess I told the 
children what I had done and they were anxious to 
hear how it sounded. This is the way it went: 


with one finger the tunes the children hum. 
Very little musical knowledge is then needed 
to put the notes on paper. It may be that 
some child in the class taking piano lessons can 
do this part of the work. 

It might be thought from this account that 
writing the song was not a class project but 
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Later we wrote the words in much the same 
manner. Here they are: 

Where the trees are very, very pretty, 

And where flowers bloom, 

And the sky is very, very blue— 

There stands a red brick school. 

There we learn our lessons true, 

We are very happy, 

Where the trees are very, very pretty, 

And where flowers bloom. 
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the work of a handful of children. Actually 
there was a great deal of discussion on the 
merits and shortcomings of the tunes and a 
great deal of humming that never was recorded 
on the blackboard. Some of the children were 
still too unsure of their own musical ideas to 
suggest them to the class, and some ideas were 
lost before I could get them down. But we all 
worked on it and it is still referred to as “Our 
Song.” We like to sing “Our Song.” 
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By DOROTHY GORDON 


How Radio Can Contrilucle 


fe Creative Living 


The kinds of creative experiences which 
radio can stimulate and its possibilities as 
a medium for interpreting democracy to 
children and their place in it are described 
by Miss Gordon, who for the past ten years 
has worked diligently to improve children’s 
radio programs. She is at present national 
director of children’s radio programs for the 
Office of Civilian Defense, New York City. 


A VOICE SANG into the school room: 


O’er lake and land I took my way, 
And met a traveler man one day; 
And so he spoke and so did say, 
“Where is your home, I pray thee?” 


Thirty little boys and girls sat on the 
edge of their seats, eyes glued to the radio, 
and listened. 

The voice spoke, “You will clap your 
hands and sing the following stanza; first 
listen to me.” The children listened; the 
voice sang: 

Now my home is in the clapping land, 
The clapping land, the clapping land, 
Now my home is in the clapping land; 
Let us go to the clapping land. 


The voice spoke again saying, “Are you 
ready? Let us clap our hands and sing 
that together.” Thirty voices rose in song; 
thirty pairs of hands clapped in perfect 
rhythm; thirty children sat back and waited 
for more. The voice sang into the room 
repeating the verse, ‘“O’er lake and land, 
etc.” Again the voice spoke, “This time our 
home is in the hopping land. Will every- 
body stand? Everybody ready? Let’s hop 
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and sing.” Thirty pairs of feet hopped and 
thirty voices sang: 

Now my home is in the hopping land, 

The hopping land, the hopping land, 

Now my home is in the hopping land; 

Let us go to the hopping land. 

And so it went on—skipping land, 
jumping land, snapping land, running 
land—until, “Now my home is in the sit- 
ting land,” and the children sat down. 
Soon they were rocking imaginary babies 
to sleep to the crooning of a lullaby, keep- 
ing in perfect rhythm. 

At the back of the room sat the owner 
of the voice. She was incognito; just a 
visitor. But to her it was an amazing ex- 
perience to sit in a school room and hear 
her own voice coming through the loud 
speaker (via transcription, of course); to 
actually watch the children clapping, hop- 
ping, skipping, jumping, running, singing 
words they had never heard before; follow- 
ing her directions. The owner of the voice 
was thrilled, fascinated, enthralled by the 
magic of radio. She was crestfallen, too, 
for she realized that she had been too 
fast at times in her directions. She had not 
paused long enough when asking the 
youngsters to rise or sit down or to take 
this or that position. She made mental 
notes to watch her tempi; that was most 
important. She realized that her approach 
to the children was through the ear-gate 
only, therefore appeal had to be clear, 
friendly, intimate as if each child was 
being addressed as a separate entity. 

You see, I was the person who sat in 
the back of that room and watched the 
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children listening to my voice and saw 
them expressing themselves joyously in 
song and rhythm. That was more than ten 
years ago. It was at the very beginning of 
school broadcasting. I was directing the 
music programs of the American School of 
the Air. Coming to radio from the stage 
and concert hall, I thought at first that I 
would have to employ new techniques. 
The stage had the advantage of the visual 
where costumes, facial expressions, ges- 
tures aided in carrying impressions and, 
so I thought, made more vivid appeal to 
the children when asking them to sing 
and play along with the performer. 


That visit into the classroom, however, 
taught me that sound broadcasting could 
reach out equally as well to the imagina- 
tion and the emotions of the child and 
that the voice alone could achieve incred- 
ible results through a simple, direct, and 
sincere appeal. Suddenly radio loomed as 
a tremendous medium through which one 
could encourage creative expression, not 
only in the classroom, but in the home as 
well. It was necessary for us to use this 
medium to the fullest extent to help dis- 
cover and foster the creative impulses of 
children in music, writing, dancing, drama; 
in the fine arts; in the practical arts; in 
fact in all forms of aesthetic expression. 
Radio could be a potent factor in encour- 
aging and developing in each individual 
his best personal and social skills. 


The Possibilities Through Music 


Let us look at music which is the sim- 
plest and most natural form of encour- 
aging creative expression. Through inter- 
esting the children in listening to music 
and in singing songs, their taste can be 
developed so that even the youngest child 
will learn to appreciate quality in music. 
But children need more than that; they 
need to be awakened to a feeling for music, 
and feeling develops best through active 
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participation. Radio can do a magnificent 
job in encouraging a return to singing in 
the home. Too few families sing together. 
How good it would be for the individual 
as well as for the family to return to the 
old fashioned song-fests with the children 
just before they go to bed. Would it not 
bring back to the adults the heritage that 
has been forgotten in the last generation 
and awaken in the child the inner exquisite 
harmony that comes from singing and 
doing? 

Years back we learned that folk songs 
stimulate satisfying rhythmic expression. 
Being the spontaneous expression of naive, 
simple folk they are well-nigh perfect in 
themselves and supreme in their art form. 
The rhythms are simple and natural to fol- 
low. The words are usually in story form. 
The repetitive choruses lend themselves 
easily to group singing and playing. In- 
numerable game and dance songs for this 
purpose can be found amongst all nations, 
for the folk song sprang from an era of 
leisure when people met in public squares 
to clap and to sing and to dance to the 
gay lilt of a tarantella, a ronde, a polka, 
or the hora. We are certain of folk songs; 
not only have they survived centuries of 
use, but they have been employed often 
as the basis of musical inspiration by the 
greatest composers. So, to develop singing, 
muscular activity, and rhythmic move- 
ments, the folk song and folk game are 
recommended highly for individual as well 
as group work. 

Today it is more important than ever to 
encourage the use of folk songs because of 
their significance in helping us interpret 
democracy. It is urgent for children to rec- 
ognize that our country is made up of 
many ethnic groups, each one of which 
has made a definite contribution to our 
national culture through its songs, games, 
dances and other forms of folk art. They 
are the very essence of democracy. 
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Finger rhythms are excellent devices to 
encourage creative expression. Take, for in- 
stance, “Dance, Thumbkin, Dance”: 

Dance, Thumbkin, dance; 

Dance, Thumbkin, dance; 

Thumbkin cannot dange alone, 

So dance, ye merry men, everyone, 

And dance, Thumbkin, dance. 
Here the children listening in make their 
fingers dance to the rhythm of the song, 
following the words of the singer. First 
they make their thumbs dance to the words, 
“dance, Thumbkin, dance,” with all the 
fingers dancing to the words, “dance, ye 
merry men, everyone.” And so it goes on 
using the fore-fingers to the words, “dance, 
Foreman, dance,” which is followed by 
“dance, Middleman, dance,” “dance, Ring- 
finger, dance,” and finally, “dance, Little- 
man, dance.” 

After this finger rhythm was broadcast, 
some of the children listening in made 
very effective drawings of the different 
fingers taking part in the dance. There are 
many such rhythms, equally effective for 
children to use their fingers and hands, 
with song accompaniment.* 

Children love animals and enjoy imitat- 
ing animal sounds. Here again one can 
delve into folk song for there is nary a 
country without its animal song, usually 
in accumulative form. These songs give 
the children an opportunity to crow like 
roosters, to bark like dogs, to quack like 
ducks. They delight also in imitating the 
movements of animals and quickly identify 
themselves with an elephant or a kangaroo 
or a monkey to the rhythm of appropriate 
music from the classic and the romantic 
composers that may be adapted to the slow 
clumsy walk of the elephant or the jump 
of the kangaroo or the antics of the mon- 
key. The children can let their imaginations 
run riot in a make-believe circus. 





* Editor’s Note: 
many of the old finger plays are being taught to chil- 
dren confined in air-raid shelters and safety areas. 


Today in England and America 
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We must remember that children are 
creative in /istening to music as well as in 
singing and in following rhythmic re- 


sponses. In listening, they may be feeling 


as vividly as they do when throwing 
themselves wholeheartedly into the sing- 
ing of the song or in the playing of a 
game. Therefore, it is well to introduce 


music for listening only, in between mus- 


cular activity. In a follow-up after children 


have listened to good music, one will find 


that they will express their reactions 
through drawings, paintings, modelling 


and poetry. 
The Possibilities in Instrument Making 


From the intimate form of self-expres- 
sion that comes through listening to music 
and singing, we turn to the manual arts 
in which radio can be used to encourage 
the child in the use of his hands. For in- 
stance, to make his own instruments is 
not only a delightful accomplishment but 
aids enormously in stimulating interest in 
music. The following script designed for 
children from eight to twelve was used 
during one of my broadcasts shortly before 
the schools were closing for the summer 
holidays. As you read it, you may wonder 
if it produced any results. It did—amazing, 
gratifying and illuminating results. The 
children not only understood what was 
told to them but actually remembered, for 
sometime after, ways and means of utiliz- 
ing the simplest materials for the making 
of instruments. 

This is the time when the thoughts of boys 
and girls are turning toward the woods and 
camp life. The air is balmy; the tulip trees are 
in bloom; the crocus is out, and we know that 
winter is gone and spring is here. . . . 

What is the first thing you do when you 
reach camp? You jump, run, yell, scream, chat- 
ter. You become “primitive.” Would you do 
these things when walking on the city streets? 
Of course not. When you are out in the woods 
close to nature you hear many sounds—the 
rustling of the leaves, the humming of the in- 
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sects, the calls of the birds, the cry of an 
eagle; then you wish to imitate them. 

That is how primitive man made music. 
Nature gave sounds and primitive man without 
knowing that he was making an art turned 
these sounds into music. He probably expressed 
his music at first through his voice—in shouts 
and grunts, in cries of joy or sorrow, anger or 
fear. That is how he sang. Then he danced as 
he sang. He accompanied this dance with the 
clapping of his hands and the stamping of his 
feet. Suddenly he discovered that two pieces 
of bone or two pieces of wood, two flat stones 
or two pieces of metal when clapped together 
was a splendid accompaniment to the rhythm 
of his dance. And so began the first of the in- 
struments known as percussion. 

You can easily make percussion instruments, 
too. Choose stones of various thicknesses or 
shapes. Strike them together. You will be sur- 
prised at the different sounds they will make. 
Then see what you can do with pieces of wood 
or metal. Many of the camps you are going to 
are on spots that were occupied by Indian 
tribes at one time or another, so let’s make in- 
struments like those that were made by the 
American Indian. 

Next we come to the tom-tom or drum which 
was and still is a very important instrument for 
the dance. How are you going to make your 
drum? Of course you cannot go out as did the 
Indian and kill the animals to get the skin for 
the drumhead. Skins for that purpose may be 
purchased, but very successful drums can be 
made by stretching heavy wrapping paper over 
a round box, then finishing it off with a coat 
of shellac. 

If you wish your instruments to be attractive 
in looks as well as in sound mix clay with the 
juice of red berries and color your drum as the 
Indians did, or draw Indian pictures on your 
cardboard box before you shellac it. The early 
Indians also ornamented their instruments with 
beads, shells, grasses, a part of the bark of a 
tree—anything they could find that was bright 
and glittering. 

If you have an animal skin, hollow out a 
small tree trunk, stretch the skin over it, and 
you will have a drum which is very nearly like 
that used by the early tribes. You will have 
more fun, however, if you experiment in mak- 
ing your drum, trying out all sorts of things. 
Perhaps you will make something quite original. 
Then use sticks or stones to beat the drum. 
You'll get some interesting sounds, I assure you. 
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Another important percussion instrument 
used by the Indian was the rattle made out of 
gourds. The rind was hollowed out and filled 
with small stones. It was tied over a stick and 
shaken like a baby shakes his rattle. This instru- 
ment can be used as a single accompaniment to 
a song or combined with the drum and the 
other percussion instruments makes a splendid 
ensemble or little orchestra. 

Among many savage tribes there is an instru- 
ment which is known as a marimba. It is noth- 
ing more than a series of graduated pieces of 
wood that can be struck by sticks very much 
like the xylophone with which most of you 
are familiar. Get different sizes and thicknesses 
of wood. Tie them together and strike them 
with a stick. You will discover that each stick 
has a different tone and pitch according to its 
length and thickness. 

Now you may wish to make wind instru- 
ments. 

I am no trumpet but a reed— 

A broken reed—the wind indeed 
Left flat upon a dismal shore. 

Yet if a little maid or child 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, 
This reed will answer evermore. 

This little poem by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing tells you of one of the earliest wind instru- 
ments known. If you hunt on the shore of the 
lake you will find reeds. Here, too, you will find 
that the pitch varies with the length and thick- 
ness. Using your jacknife take a dozen reeds, 
graduate their sizes, bind them with raffia or 
grasses and you will have the “Pipes of Pan” 
on which you can play or blow a melody. 

Other wind instruments of the primitive 
people were made from wood, grasses, bone, 
clay, and stone. They must have a mouth-hole 
or a whistle mouth-piece and the sound is made 
by blowing your breath across the hole. When 
working on these things you will find that you 
can make horns and trumpets out of shell, bam- 
boo, wood, and metal. See what you can find 
and how many different kinds of wind instru- 
ments you can make. 

Now for the stringed instruments. It is very 
simple to make a bow and arrow—one of the 
first implements used by the Indians in hunt- 
ing and warfare. But the Indians didn’t always 
fight. They spent a good deal of time in the 
woods enjoying nature. It was probably in imi- 
tating the sighing and the whistling of the 
wind and the rippling of the water that the 
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primitive man first made his stringed instru- 
ments. The bow and arrow gave the Indian the 
idea. 

Suppose you make a bow and arrow. Pull 
the string of the bow and you get a sound. You 
will immediately say, “If I have two strings 
I shall get two sounds; three strings will pro- 
duce three sounds.” Well, then, add your 
strings and try out this instrument. Try fitting 
a small wooden peg onto the bow; tie your 
string on the peg in such a way that you can 
tighten the string by turning the peg. You 
will learn that you can make many interesting 
sounds. 

The harp, zither, lyre and lute all developed 
from the bow used by the savage. Primitive 
people made the strings for their instruments of 
the hair of animals, of silk, of the runners of 
creeping plants, of the fibres of roots of trees. 
Being in the woods you might experiment with 
these strings but you will probably get your 
best results by using strings of cat-gut. At any 
rate try your hand at making the instruments 
and in the fall let me know what happened. 

Do you think the children let me know 
what happened? They certainly did. De- 
scriptions of instruments, drawings of in- 
struments, stories of how materials were 
found and how instruments were made 
came to me from children everywhere. 
The most astonishing imagination was 
shown in the use of materials, in the inge- 
nuity of ornamentation employed, in the 
skillful use of the penknife in whittling 
wood and reed, and finally in the little 
melodies the children composed. 


Radio as a Medium for Interpretation 
and Stimulation 


It is a source of regret that this type of 
broadcast is so sporadic in America. In 
Germany, for instance, during the Weimar 
Republic, radio was used extensively and 
successfully as a medium to encourage 
creative expression. Minute instructions 
were given in the making of musical in- 
struments. The children were continuously 
urged to participate in the broadcasts. 
They were taught how to play melodies 
on their home-made instruments and were 
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encouraged to compose melodies of their 
own. A children’s radio news sheet pub- 
lished original poems, stories, dramas, mu- 
sical compositions and reprinted copies of 
paintings and sculptures—all original, 
spontaneous expressions created by the 
children as a result of the broadcasts. Of 
course, after Hitler, creative and spon- 


taneous expression was scrapped for regi- | 


mentation and emphasis upon preparing 
for war. 

In Russia, radio has been used to the 
nth degree as a medium for encouraging 
creative expression. Over the entrance to 
a créche one reads, “Never do anything 
for the child which he can do for himself.” 

This motto is carried out through the 
entire period of a child’s life. One sees 
youngsters assembled around a table fol- 
lowing a voice giving directions for mak- 
ing an airplane. They are then left alone 
to exercise their own imagination in creat- 
ing new models of planes and new toys 
which are miniature battleships, farm ma- 
chinery, and apparatus to be used in indus- 
try. A story is told to the children which 
they use later as the basis of a play or 
drama. One hears an opera composed by 
the youngsters after having been inspired 
by musical broadcasts. 

Every broadcast is an educational process 
to help children think critically, to analyze, 
to experiment in service to the country. 
Work is play and play is work. Manual 
work is held in the highest esteem and the 
children are encouraged continuously in 
the use of their hands and in the develop- 
ment of their inventive impulses. They 
cultivate a scientific attitude toward every- 
thing. Toy trains are the means of im- 
proving transportation for all. Electrical 
machines must have a great effect upon 
agriculture or industry. The invention of 
a mew game may be the building of the 
children’s own air tunnel, the making of 
their own sandbags or an aid in home- 
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making or nursing. Russia realizes that 
with children concepts grow out of first- 
hand experiences. 

It gives one a sense of futility to think 
how we have failed in America to use radio 
to the fullest extent in reaching our chil- 
dren. Radio as a means of encouraging 
creative expression has unlimited possibili- 
ties. Because of its far-reaching influence, 
the remotest areas can benefit from con- 
tact with highly specialized people from 
the arts and from industry who could be 
brought to the microphone to give to large 
numbers of children, and adults as well, 
the benefits of their rich experience in 
their respective fields, and their under- 
standing of human relations. 

Radio in this country has failed thus far 
in employing its medium to the fullest 


capability towards making our children 
aware of the contributions they can make 
to democracy. If Russia can use this me- 
dium to instill in the very youngest child, 
through creative experiences, the realiza- 
tion that he is a citizen of a whole, then we 
in America, where radio has made the 
greatest technological advances, must 
realize its potentialities, too. Radio can be 
used to awaken and foster creative ex- 
pression in our children, not only in the 
fine arts and practical arts, but in the de- 
velopment of their inventive impulses to 
contribute to life and living. Most impor- 
tant of all they must learn to live and 
work together so that they may be efficient 
future builders of their country which will 
depend upon their leadership. 


The 1943 Annual Meeting 


WW QO isa Aices EDUCATION in Wartime 
and Afterward” has teen chosen as 
the theme of the Association for 

Childhood Education 1943 annual meeting to 
be held in St. Louis, Missouri, April 2-5. Lab- 
oratory sessions will be provided to afford oppor- 
tunity for reports of teachers’ problems and for 
discussions of workable solutions. Definite pro- 
gram plans will not be hurried, for the later 
they are made the more certain they are to deal 
with problems that are current at the time of 
the meeting. Watch CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
for the preliminary program. 

Adjusting the annual meeting to wartime 
conditions has meant the omission of the usual 
banquet and luncheon, and also some of the 
smaller gatherings ordinarily scheduled. There 
will be no occasion requiring formal clothes. 

Registration will be by mail through A.C.E. 
Headquarters in Washington. A registration 
blank will be included in the December issue 
of the Branch Exchange, which will be sent to 
Branch officers and to all individuals holding 
the voting privilege. (If your copy does not 
reach you by January 10, write to Headquarters 
for a duplicate.) Should wartime conditions 
prevent the holding of the meeting, registration 


fees will be refunded. 
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The registration fee is $5; undergraduate stu- 
dents, $2.50. The Executive Board has felt it 
necessary to increase the fee for this year for the 
reasons that no local Branch shares the expense 
of this meeting with the international A.C.E., 
there will not be the usual income from a com- 
mercial exhibit, and it is important that the 
Association should not incur a deficit. 


March 1. It is important that delegates and 
other voting members register early so that 
Headquarters may know who are coming and 
from what sections of the country. 
So keep these details in mind and be guided 
by them. 


The dates are April 2-5, 1943. 

The place is St. Louis, Missouri, with headquarters 
at the Statler Hotel. 

Those invited to attend are life members, members 
of A.C.E. committees, and one delegate from each 
affiliated A.C.E. Branch in good standing. A spe- 
cial invitation is also extended to former execu- 
tive board members, whose advice on Association 
matters can be of great value in a critical year. 

Registration is by mail through A.C.E. Headquar- 
ters, between January 1 and March 1. Use the 
registration blank in the December Branch Ex- 
change. 


Riierch 1 DATES are January 1 to 
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By CORINNE SEEDS 


Dramatic Play at a Means 
lo: Democratic Social Living 


What dramatic play is, its general charac- 
teristics at different maturity levels, and 
why children should play in school are dis- 
cussed by Miss Seeds, assistant professor of 
education and principal of the University 
Elementary School, University of California 
at Los Angeles. In an introductory state- 
ment not included below, Miss Seeds said, 
“Learning to live democratically is the un- 
derlying purpose of education. Dramatic 
play as an integral part of a good elementary 
school program makes the best provision 
for the natural development of the concepts 
and attitudes which are essentially demo- 
cratic.” 


WHAT IS THIS THING we call dra- 
matic play? It is an expression of child- 
hood which is universal. Wherever there 
are children free to grow in a natural way, 
there it is to be found, be they little Hotten- 
tots playing at stalking a lioness in the 
hill country of South Africa, little Arabs 
setting up makeshift goat-skin tents at the 
edge of an imaginary oasis, or little Amer- 
ican children expressing any one of hun- 
dreds of phases of life in the United 
States of which they, in their own way, 
seek to make themselves a part. 

The writings of poets, biographers, and 
novelists abound with references to dra- 
matic play. Robert Browning, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Lincoln Steffens, Hervey Allen, 
Hendrick Van Loon, Sigrid Undset and 
others have all recognized such expression 
as belonging to childhood. But of all the 
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writers who have paid tribute to this very 
natural child expression Robert Browning 
has not only described it in his poem, 
Development, but he has also at the same 
time penned the best justification for its 
existence as an educative force in life. He 
says: 
My Father was a scholar and knew Greek 
When I was five years old, I asked him once, 
“What do you read about?” 
“The siege of Troy.” 
“What is a siege and what is Troy?” 
Whereat 
He piled up chairs and tables for a town 
Set me a-top for Priam, called our cat, 
Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 
By wicked Paris, who crouched somewhere close 
Under the footstool, being cowardly, 
But whom—since she was worth the pains, 


poor puss— 


Towzer and Tray, our dogs, the Atreidai,— 
sought 

By taking Troy to get possession of. 

—Always when great Achilles ceased to sulk, 

(My pony in the stable)—forth would prance 

And put to flight Hector—our page-boy’s self. 


This taught me who was who and what was 
what; 

So far I rightly understood the case 

At five years old; a huge delight it proved 

And still proves—thanks to that instructor 
sage 

My Father, who knew better than turn straight 

Learning's full glare on weak-eyed ignorance, 

Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow sand- 
blind; 

Content with darkness and vacuity. 


Some years later the greatest philos- 
opher of our day, John Dewey, joined 
Plato, Froebel, and Robert Browning in 
stating in his book, How We Think, that: 
“Play is the chief, almost the only mode 
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of education for the child in years of later 
infancy,” a statement which we believe 
most heartily to be so true that we would 
include no area of experience in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum which did not 
offer opportunities for dramatic play. 

From our own observations of this past 
week in the nursery school, kindergarten, 
first and third grades, we could bear out 
Dewey’s statements. Through dramatic play 
the children were feeling new needs which 
for their satisfaction drove them further 
in the acquisition of the racial heritage, a 
process which we call learning—education. 

Dramatic play, then, is an expression 
on the part of children of something they 
have experienced firsthand or vicariously, 
or that they have imagined where, through 
identification of themselves with the per- 
sons or things involved in the experience, 
they find out how it feels to be there and 
control it by getting on the inside of it. 
The identification of the children them- 
selves with other persons or things consti- 
tutes the essential difference between dra- 
matic play and play used in the ordinary 
sense. 

If teachers would make provision for 
dramatic play in school situations they 
must arrange for vital experiencing on the 
part of the children; materials which pro- 
mote play such as blocks, floor toys, and 
boxes for the very small children with 
construction materials for the older ones, 
and opportunity to play im school under 
teacher guidance so that standards may be 
lifted and the content enriched. 


Characteristics of Play at Different 
Maturity Levels 


Naturally the character of dramatic play 
changes as children mature physically, 
mentally, and socially. Very young and 
very immature children engage in dramatic 
play alone. The reasons are apparent. With 
a large head and legs that are uncertain it 
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is not satisfying to be too near others who 
are also in a stage of physical insecurity. 
Too, lack of language hinders playing with 
others. 

There follows a period when they en- 
gage in parallel play. A child may build 
a train of blocks having at one end a loco- 
motive in which he sits and runs the 
train. At the other end another child may 
build his locomotive and run that irrespec- 
tive of the first child and the first engine. 
Sometimes a child builds a boat. Another 
will move in, calling the boat a playhouse. 
Both children pursue their own interests 
with no interaction between them. 

Transitions between parallel play and 
cooperative play are frequently experi- 
enced. A child builds an engine for a train. 
Other children, seeing this train, are at- 
tracted to it. Each brings a box or chair of 
his own, adds it to the train, and sitting 
on it feels himself a part of the train. 

Cooperative play is at first short in du- 
ration, transitory, and recurrent rather 
than sustained. In the early stages where 
division of labor occurs a child may take 
a gas truck around and refuel the air- 
planes of the other children. In house play, 
the mother will dress to go out while the 
maid does the cooking and feeds the baby, 
and the father goes to work and comes 
home to dinner. At this stage, power to 
synchronize the events is undeveloped. 
Passengers arriving when a boat is in mid- 
ocean are taken on without protest except 
from possibly a very few more mature 
children. At five, dramatic play of all 
types will be experienced, but increasingly 
the children tend to engage in cooperative 
play in groups of from four to eight. 

If space and materials are available the 
numbers in a playing group progressively 
increase until at seven and eight years of 
age nearly all of the children in a large 
group of twenty-five to thirty can find 
enjoyment in playing together. While all 
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of them may play, their purposes are not 
all identified with those of the group. They 
have reached the age where each can 
create his own world. 

With the five-year-olds there is no dis- 
tinction between work period and play 
period. They build and play, play and 
build during a period lasting from twenty 
minutes to one hour with a very short 
sharing period.- At six and seven years 
children work to make things to play 
with. There comes to be a need for a 
period to work and a period to play. Play 
period is held every day and varies from 
ten minutes in the beginning to one hour 
at the end of the semester when they have 
many ideas to express and many things 
with which to express them. The period 
for sharing play experiences varies from 
ten to twenty minutes. Beginning at eight 
and nine years there is a tendency for 
children to work for several days to con- 
struct things with which to play, and to 
play less often. The older child may work 
for weeks in preparing to give a play. 

As children mature play ceases to be 
the only end to be sought. The materials 
involved become of increasing interest to 
them. Play at any level may continue until 
all of the thrilling ideas and relationships 
have been expressed. At five years experi- 
ences are naturally limited, therefore play 
expression will be short but recurrent with 
renewed experience. Long sequences of 
. experiences should not be expected. In- 
creasingly as children’s interests grow and 
deepen, the play will continue to express 
and enrich the activities under way as long 
as the activities themselves last. With chil- 
dren from five through ten at least, the 
needs which arise during play time moti- 
vate many of the experiences in the social 
studies program. 

At five a child usually identifies himself 
wholly with that which he is seeking to 
understand and to make himself a part of. 
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By seven nearly all of the children have 
reached the stage of pretend. They know 
that they are not the pilot of the clipper 
and the owner of a fine herd of dairy cows. 
By eleven and twelve the children find 
satisfaction not in play as a means of 
understanding, but in play as a means of 
communication, and demand some refine- 
ment of techniques. The idea of playing to 
an audience enters their consciousness. 

At all ages under consideration this 
form of expression can be experienced 
without properties. But in general prop- 
erties are used to add to the flavor and 
satisfaction of the play. Large hollow yard- 
blocks, large boxes, barrels, kegs, and plat- 
forms with extra boards for propellers 
and steering wheels, ropes, headlights, and 
so on, furnish desirable properties for the 
outdoor dramatic play of the five-year-olds. 
Floor blocks and toys serve for indoor use. 
Few properties are constructed by the five- 
year-olds for use in their play. Blocks serve 
the purpose best, as they are flexible in 
their use, capable of expressing the short, 
temporary, ever-changing ideas of children 
of this age. From mere manipulating of 
blocks children come to use them as a 
medium of expression during play. As 
children’s interests persist longer and their 
muscular coordinations are more certain 
they tend increasingly to construct the 
objects with which they play in order that 
they may be more permanent. Wood, 
boxes, cloth, paint, and the like become 
necessary. However, blocks should be part 
of the equipment of every room where 
children of five to ten are housed since 
they can always be used to build tempo- 
rary structures needed during play time. 
From block play as an end in itself blocks 
become means to dramatic play ends. 

Children from eight to twelve construct 
properties for play, such as clothing, 
houses, utensils, and so on, which lead 
into understandings of the way in which 
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people supply themselves with the funda- 
mental needs of life. Many rich and varied 
materials and techniques are needed during 
this period. 

The five-year-old both creates and 
organizes his play as he plays, while pro- 
gressively and increasingly older children 
organize before playing. The six-year-old 
asks to have the traffic officer appointed 
while the twelve-year-old likes to know 
who all of the characters are and what 
each will do. The older child likes to know 
what he will say before expressing himself. 
Why Should Children 
Play in School? 

There are numbers of reasons why dra- 
matic play should be an integral part of 
every elementary school program. I shall 
make brief mention of a few of the most 


outstanding: 

Dramatic play is a natural way of learning. 
Therefore, learning ensues without strain. 

Dramatic play provides on-going, dynamic, 
integrated learning situations which move for- 
ward on the self-impelled drives of the children. 
The making of a freight train and playing with 
it lead to servicing the locomotive, switching 
the cars, unloading, finding cargo carried, where 
to and where from. Transitions come largely 
through play situations. 

Dramatic play provides opportunities for 
teachers to note behavior of children which 
reveals the holding of concepts which are in- 
correct, and to correct them. 

Dramatic play provides opportunities for 
teachers to observe nonsocial behavior and to 
aid in the dissolution of emotional and social 
conflicts. 

Dramatic play, especially with young children, 
reveals home conditions that are not conducive 
to the development of fine standards on the 
part of children. 

Dramatic play leads naturally into esthetic 
expression of many kinds—in language expres- 
sion, fine and industrial arts, music and rhythms. 

Dramatic play affords considerable opportu- 
nity for the children to become somewhat aware 
of certain of the social problems with which the 
adults of today are confronted. 

Often dramatic play has therapeutic value. 

Dramatic play is sheer fun. 
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True dramatic play makes the best possible 
provision for democratic social living, for the 
principles involved in democratic living are in 
cperation. Briefly they are: 

1. The right of each individual to grow and 
develop to his highest capacity in the direction 
of the right and the good which means that in 
school provisions must be made so that each 
child pursues interests that make his life richer 
to him, does different things, makes his own 
choices, and counts as a person and is so treated. 

As individuals in a society cannot develop 
to their highest capacities without an environ- 
ment conducive to growth, all of the instruc- 
tions and resources in the world’ should exist 
for man to use in his development. This means 
that teachers in a democracy should provide 
for their pupils environments which are varied 
so as to stimulated individual growth, and rich 
in possibilities for child-living socially and in- 
dividually. 

3. As the individual interacts with his en- 
vironment in satisfying his own felt needs as 
he pursues his interests, he must consider the 
welfare of each of the others and, when neces- 
sary for the highest type of group living, makes 
choices in line with the best interests of the 
whole group. The whole group, on the other 
hand, must ever be conscious of forwarding 
the highest possible individual development. In 
brief, it is the principle of each for all and all 
for each. This would mean that teachers should 
make provision for large P activities to 
which each individual makes his contribution 
in the light of what he can do best to promote 
the common good, and for guidance, so that 
democratic social ideals develop. 


In play in a harbor community of their 
own creation each child has a boat of his 
own choice with which he makes his con- 
tribution to the large group of activity. 
Each child must accept responsibility or 
the play cannot move forward in a satis- 
factory manner; masters of pilot-boats 
must be on call and willing to help every 
boat to enter and leave the harbor; tug- 
boat owners and firemen must be ready 
at all times to meet the needs of the 
whole community. Each child learns to 
share play space, materials, and equipment. 
Each one learns to give and take, to await 
turns and to solve problems together. 
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Especially through group activities of 
this type where children are free to move 
of their own accord is it possible to guide 
them in the building of attitudes which 
will function in a democratic society in 
appreciating what freedom of expression 
means; in understanding what is meant 
by respect for the rights of others, toler- 
ance, cooperation, sharing, acting on the 
basis of responsible thinking; in assuming 
responsibility and social concerns, and in 
developing independence of thought and 
action, self-control and respect for dele- 
gated authority. 

Besides acquiring a way of life through 
dramatic play, if the play expresses the 
work of man in satisfying his needs and 
desires in his world, the children are build- 
ing social concepts which will be directive 
forces for good in the world of tomorrow. 
Through dramatizing under teacher-guid- 
ance life activities of social worth they 
make a part of themselves a world fine in 
its social relationships. 

If supervisors would make provision for 
dramatic play which is truly educative 
they will need to help teachers to: (1) 
arrange for vital experiencing on the part 
of the children, (2) provide space and 





materials which will foster play, (3) allot 
time in the program for such activity, and 


(4) initiate and guide the play itself and — 
the sharing period so that it will be on- © 
going and increasingly rich in content. © 


To have teachers enthusiastic about this 
is impossible if supervisors demand pin- 


drop silence during the play period. Super- — 


vising aid must be sympathetic, and stand- 
ards must be built with the teacher from 


the point of view of the type of activity — 


it is. Standards for reading, work, or any 
other type of experience will not suffice. 


For those of you who provide no oppor- 
tunities for dramatic play in your program 
may we heartily recommend a serious con- 
sideration of it as a possible innovation and 
rejuvenation. For those of us who already 
are making vital use of it may we recom- 
mend a re-evaluation of what we are doing 
to be sure that our play experiences be- 
come increasingly more truly educative. 
Like Browning’s father, let us all be in- 
structor sages who 
Know better than turn straight 
Learning's full glare on weak-eyed ignorance 


Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow sand- 
blind 
Content with darkness and vacuity. 


Animals at Night 


Of all the things I play, 

And all the times I play, 

The thing I like to play the most, 
The time I like to play the most, 
Is “Animals” at night. 


Sometimes I am an elephant, 
With clumsy feet, 

And big wide ears that flap. 

I like to mumble round and tramp 
With my big clumsy feet. 


Sometimes I play I am a snake, 

I twist and squirm, and squirm some more, 
I stick my head outside the door 

And 'tend there is a long, long streak 

Of snake, behind me on the floor. 
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But mostly always when I play, 
I’m animals at night. 

I am a tiger cross and fierce. 
And everyone looks out for me 
When I'm around at night! 


I have a twisty-whisky tail, 

I have ENORMOUS finger-nails! 
And teeth so long and white! 

I'm liable to scratch and bite, 

I’m liable to growl and fight. 

I crawl beneath the davenport 

And jump at people, when it’s night! 


I'm nearly always tigers 


When I'm animals, at night. 
—M. M. W. 
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Johnny, 
Get Your 


Hammer 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


An industrial arts workshop offers limitless 
possibilities for developing creative abilities 
and for providing satisfying experiences. 
Mr. Leavitt, teacher of industrial arts, Ros- 
lyn Heights, New York, elementary school, 
describes some of the things Johnny does 


when “hammers” are easily available and 


there is someone at hand to help one learn 


how to use them. 


JOHNNY HAS BEEN GETTING his hammer 
ever since he was in the first grade. His first 
reaction to tools and materials was a pleasant 
one. In this school every child is given a chance 
to acquaint himself with the shop, to explore 
with materials, and to do creative and con- 
structive work. 

Johnny at six wanted to make a boat. In 
the scrap box he soon found a piece of white 
pine. The boat outline was drawn with a crayon, 
cut out with a hand saw, and filed smooth. At 
the teacher's suggestion, a cabin was added. This 
first experience gives the youngsters the oppor- 
tunity of just working with tools and materials. 
Six-year-olds generally want to make boats, air- 
planes, tables, or chairs—familiar things that 
they see and use every day. 

Johnny’s sister goes to the shop at the same 
time that he does, for both boys and girls are 
given the same educational experiences and 
opportunities. However, she was not interested 
in boats, but desired to make a bed for her doll. 
After she had completed the bed, it was given 
a coat of water color paint. When Christmas 
time came she and Johnny made their mother 
a tea tile of cement. These tiles are made by 
mixing the cement with water, adding powdered 
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Photographed by Walter Roslyn Heights, New York 
Johnny at six wanted to make a boat 


colors, and pouring the mixture into a cardboard 
box to harden. When the tiles have hardened, 
they are sandpapered and then waxed. All of 
the children that made tiles had nice looking 
Christmas presents for their mothers. This 
activity is an ideal one for the young children. 

After Christmas vacation, Johnny continued 
to experiment with different materials and spent 
considerable time just finding out their possi- 
bilities and uses. Some of the children in his 
class brought in a number of tin cans, and after 
experimentation, found out that a number of 
simple articles such as ash trays and flower 
vases could be made. It was interesting to note 
that the iarger first and second grade children 
could work with tin except to do any soldering 
that might be necessary. Here the classroom 
teacher who comes to the shop to work with 
her group proves a valuable aid. 

When Johnny and his class went into the 
second grade, they were very enthusiastic 
about shop work. Their big idea was to make 
some furniture and other things to improve the 
appearance and usefulness of their own room. 
We had a discussion with the classroom teacher 
to decide just what to do and how best to do it. 
At Johnny's suggestion some of the boys volun- 
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teered to help the girls build furniture for their 
doll corner. Two of the boys who were inter- 
ested in gardening asked if they could build 
flower boxes. These and many other suggestions 
were made, discussed,.and to a large extent 
carried out. 

As the Christmas season approached Johnny 
asked, “May we make some Christmas presents 
again this year?” 

“Yes, what would you like to make?” asked 
the teacher. 

A number of suggestions were made, but 
most of them were either too difficult for chil- 
dren of this age to carry out or required ma- 
terial that we could not get. At this point, to 
prevent discouragement, the teacher made sug- 
gestions. 

For his gift Johnny chose to make a hat tree 
which is made from two discs of wood resem- 
bling solid wheels, with a short length of 
heavy dowel rod fastened between. Other chil- 
dren made similar things. There was a proud 
group of mothers when the gifts were taken 
home. 

In connection with a study of sanitation, the 
class collected fat and undertook the making 
of soap, following the recipe on a commercial 
lye can. The children derived a great amount of 
satisfaction from making something so useful, 
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Walter © 


Johnny’s sister goes to the shop at the same time he does. They sometimes make things together. ~ 


and there is no doubt as to the educational | 
value. A cake of soap was taken home by each 7 
child and the rest was used throughout the | 


school. 


Johnny is a very ambitious boy and as early © 


as the second grade he has been bringing broken 
toys and furniture to school and “getting the 
hammer after them.” This year he brought in a 
number of metal dump trucks that were dam- 


aged. These he straightened out, sand-papered, © 
and repainted. To see the expression on his face | 
as he hammered out a particularly dented area — 
and to see the smile of satisfaction as he applied — 
the last coat of paint is one of the most encour- 


aging things in teaching. 
Making Real Things 


In his third year at school Johnny is even 


more anxious to construct new things and to 
repair old ones. He is interested in the things 


that we do in papier maché, clay, cardboard, | 
wood, and wants to spend most of his time on © 


what he calls “real things.” This year finds 
Johnny really digging into things, for he is 
getting a better feeling toward design and good 
workmanship in relation to building and con- 
struction. At about this age, children like to 
make such things as tie racks, bookends, doorstops, 
and small benches. Johnny has been working 
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‘on a bench which consists of the two V-shaped 
‘ends, a top, and one brace the full length of the 
‘stool, directly under the top. All of the pieces 
are fastened together with screws. When the 
bench was sandpapered and painted, it was a 
proud Loy who tucked it under his arm and 
‘carried it home. 

_ Clay work has its function in the industrial 
‘arts shop, too. A tub of clay is kept handy so 
Ithat any child may, when he chooses, get him- 
self a piece of clay and start modeling. Garden- 
ing is another phase of the elementary industrial 
larts work with each group in school having its 
flown garden, as well as helping to maintain the 
school grounds. Johnny's job is to see to it that 
ithe bird baths are filled each day. The children 


Walter Oden 
Johnny at ten is interested in rigging up circuits for 
door bells 


take a greater interest in the school buildings 
and grounds if they can make suggestions for 
their use and help in their care. 

Around Easter time, basket-making took the 
stage and provided an interesting experience. 
It is an easy matter to soak reed in water and 
then weave it into baskets of many varieties. 

At about the fourth year, the scope of in- 
terest and activity increases. During this time 
Johnny is showing a desire to do some work in 
metal. There are a number of things that he 
can do. One which interests him chiefly is 
making a copper ash tray that he can beat into 

- shape and design according to his own taste. 
A gift for dad was what prompted this choice. 

Around the age of ten the interests of both 
boys and girls seem to grow by leaps and 
bounds. They are not only interested in the 
things that they formerly were, but in a great 
many more precise and scientific types of activ- 
ity. For example, Johnny has rigged up a num- 
ber of different circuits for door bells. On a 
simple board he has mounted a bell, a buzzer, 
two switches, and two dry-cell batteries. 

In a school where Johnny is permitted to 
“get his hammer” we know that some of the 
needs and interests of every one of our Johnnies 

Weaving is fun, too are being met. 
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THE SUB-TITLE FOR 
For Those Who vinis ISSUE on “Using 
Run as They Read Creative Abilities” might 
well be “Making Music and Developing Dra- 
matic Play.” When the content was first planned, 
it was to contain representative articles on four 
of the arts, but the amount of material contrib- 
uted makes it advisable to publish two issues 
instead of one. The February issue will be 
devoted to writing and drawing as creative 
abilities; this one, to music and dramatic play. 


Today, music and dramatic play are more 
important than ever for they provide satisfying 
experiences that tend to relieve tensions. Then 
too, they demand so few materials. They do de- 
mand, however, the guidance and stimulation 
and courage of teachers who know children 
and have themselves experienced the joys of 
making music and playing dramatically. The 
teacher, as Ralph Pearson says in his editorial, 
has a triple responsibility: to recognize what 
the use of creative abilities can do for children, 
to experience for themselves the values in- 
volved, and to protect and develop the God- 
given creative powers of their charges.” 


Helen Christianson does in her article, 
“Music for the Five-Year-Olds,” what needs to 
be done much more frequently to help the 
thinking of all of us. She reviews recent experi- 
mental studies on children’s rhythmic behavior, 
their ability to sing, and music as a functional 
art in early childhood. She points out the impli- 
cations of these studies to the music educator 
and the teacher. By naming certain traditional 
practices, by summarizing research findings, and 
by describing possible experimental procedures 
she shows the importance of evaluating present 
practices in music teaching and of improving 
them in the light of what is known about 
children. 


Three illustrations of how it is done—making 
music with children—follow Miss Christianson’s 
article. Don’t you like the good sense shown in 
Miss Long’s “Black-out,” the spontaneous use 
of everyday happenings described by Miss 
Wright, and Mr. Reynolds’ encouraging com- 
ment: “We started from nothing more than a 
desire to write a song. I had never worked with 
children on such a venture and my only idea 
on how to go about it was that we should all 
write the song together”. Much virtue in “to- 
getherness” these days. 

We have heard Dorothy Gordon speak many 
times on radio as an important medium for 
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developing creative abilities, for interpreting 
the world to children, and for helping them to 


find their place in it. Not only does she speak 
about these things, but she has demonstrated 
on her own radio programs how they can be 
done. Now she writes about them for CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION as she has also written about 
them in her new book, All Children Listen. 
Suppose that the children you teach have 
never had the kind of creative music experiences 
Miss Christianson describes as desirable. Suppose 
you are not a Miss Long, a Miss Wright, or a 
Mr. Reynolds—or think you are not—and are 
timid about letting yourself go because you 
can’t carry a tune or play a note. What a source 
of stimulation and suggestion a good radio 


program would be for both you and the chil- 


dren, not only in music but in a thousand 
other things as well. 

Or suppose that you do play and sing well 
and have learned the hang of creating music 
with children, the stimulation and suggestion 
of good radio would still be helpful. To you 
would come the added responsibility of helping 
children to wider and richer experiences and 
to broader and deeper appreciations. Let us have 
more good radio programs so that the children, 
as Miss Gordon pleads, may have still another 
way through which they can learn to live and 
work together more fully. 

What is this thing called dramatic play? 
Why is it so important “that we would include 
no area of experience in the elementary school 
curriculum which did not offer opportunities 
for dramatic play”? What are the characteristics 
of play at different maturity levels and what 
can we learn about children as we watch them 
play? Miss Seeds’ reasons why dramatic play 
should be an integral part of every elementary 


school program are convincing, and her inter- | 


pretation of dramatic play as a medium for 
developing concepts of democratic living, a 
timeless and spaceless medium, with no ethnic 
nor cultural limitations, is most refreshing. 
We know you will like “Johnny, Get Your 
Hammer.” More of us Johnnies are doing just 


that these days and are discovering the fun of © 
making things. If we can sing while we hammer, — 


so much the better. We, too, can make our 
own work songs. And if hammering leads to a 
little more play and a little more fun for our- 
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Editors Desk 


selves and others, perhaps we shall have dis- 
covered another essence of good living together. 
The Johnnies Mr. Leavitt teaches have dis- 
covered it. 

We have always needed the arts and we al- 
ways shall. Agnes Snyder's article will make 
you reach for a book of favorite poetry, or send 
you to mail an order for one of those she men- 
tions, or inspire you to attend the next concert, 
or to visit a gallery, or to do all of these things. 
Most of all it will make you think. But knowl- 
edge is not enough, she points out. Just facts 
cannot give us the most important answers. We 
know that in the deep confusions of today 
there is something men are preserving that 
transcends all other things. We must look to 
the arts for help in interpreting these things 
to ourselves and the children we teach. 


: LAST MONTH WE 
About Frontis- — FATLED TO GIVE credit 
proces for the photograph used as 
a frontispiece. Queer, isn’t it, how one often neg- 
lects the things he likes best? We thought the 
photograph a good illustration of a kind of co- 
operation that is most important. It was sent to us 
by Nadine Wessels to illustrate her manuscript, 
“Victory Begins in First Grade,” published in 
the November issue. We liked it so well we 
asked to use it as the frontispiece in the Decem- 
ber issue, and then neglected to include a credit 
line. We are sorry. 

You will remember that Miss Wessels 
teaches six-year-olds in the Howe School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and that they gave us those good 
candy and cooky recipes some of you have 
already tried out. 

You will be interested to know, too, that this 
month's frontispiece comes from the brochure, 
Where Children Learn, compiled by Catherine 
Mackenzie, feature writer and editor of “Parent 
and Child” for The New York Times, for Hor- 
ace Mann School at Teachers College, New 
York City. Miss Neterer reviews this brochure 
on page 234 of this issue. 

ie THIS BRIEF SUM- 
The Municipal Day MARY 1S TAKEN 
Nurseries in Havana ¢.0 4 paper presented 
by Nohema Caballero y Caballero, Psychological 
Clinic, Yale University, at a joint program on 
“An International View of the Family” arranged 
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by the National Conference on Family Relations 
and the Home Economics Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations of which 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is chairman. 

“Cuba has two types of preschool institutions: 
the day nurseries and the kindergartens, dating 
from the military occupation of the Island by 
the United States Army. The Havana day nur- 
series instituted in 1904, and now nine in 
number, are supported respectively by the mu- 
nicipality, by the office of the secretary of public 
health and social welfare, or by semi-official in- 
stitutions. The kindergartens are supported by 
the government, and some by private institu- 
tions. 

“The municipal day nurseries are day schools 
devoted to the shelter of children from one to 
six years, from families of factory or domestic 
workers. The administration of each day nur- 
sery is carried out by a director with one assist- 
ant and a social worker. The board of inspectors 
makes a rigorous inspection, sending weekly re- 
ports to the central board. The domestic service 
is performed by six employees who prepare 
healthful foods and care for the hygiene of the 
nursery. Each day nursery is in a suitable build- 
ing with a capacity for fifty children, including 
a director's office, a reading room, a kinder- 
garten classroom, other rooms and ample yard 
where children spend most of the day. Admis- 
sion takes place through an application, sub- 
mitted to a social worker and approved or 
refused at the discretion of the director of 
municipal welfare. Admission requires a thor- 
ough dental and general medical examination, 
with the following tests: urine, faecal, Kahn, 
Mantoux, Meinicke’s and Homograms. 

“Children remain at the nursery according to 
the following schedule: the nursery is open 
from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m; from 7:30 to 
8:00, breakfast; from 8:00 to 11:00, out-of- 
door games and exercises; from 11:30 to 12, 
luncheon; from 12:00 noon to 2:00 p.m., out- 
of-door bed rest; from 2:30 to 3:00, a light 
meal; from 3:00 to 5:30, out-of-doors, and from 
5:30 to 6:00, dinner. From 6:00 p.m. on, par- 
ents call for their children. The children are 
provided with meals, uniforms, shoes, sweaters, 
bathing suits, and also are given Christmas and 
New Year presents. 

“From the social point of view, the day 
nurseries exert a very beneficial influence on 
lower income families, by assuring proper 
nourishment for their children’s physical devel- 
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opment, and by facilitating employment. There 
is also in each municipal day nursery a Froebel 
kindergarten program, given to children be- 
tween four and six years old, during the morn- 
ing hours.” 

What Some Five-Y ear-Olds eh a — 
Are Doing and Thinking nine W. Ben- 


ner, former A.C.E. Fellow and now a teacher in 
the Longmeadow School, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, reported some interesting things about 
her group. We have her permission to share 
her comments with you. Miss Benner said: 

"I am so pleased with my kindergarten 
groups this year. There are forty-two children 
and the groups are divided in half. Working 
with groups of twenty is heavenly and we 
have been having a really good time. We had 
a gorgeous Luna moth come out of his cocoon 
during last week-end. I wish you could have 
heard the suggestions about caring for him. 
The children wanted it to have its freedom 
but I was to be sure all the windows were 
shut! The feeling for wanting to keep the moth 
was so strong that one boy suggested we tie a 
long string on one of the legs so it could not 
get away but could have plenty of opportunity 
to fly! Someone else thought we should build 
a big wire cage on the playground. By this time 
you must be wondering what we did do. We 
took the wire off the top of the box and 
during the night the moth flew out. We found 
it on the window-sill the next morning with a 
broken wing. A really sad end but we enjoyed 
the moth while we had it. 

“We have a darling little toad we found 
during September. We have named him ‘Cutie’ 
and he is showing all signs of getting ready to 
hibernate for the winter. He crawls in and out 
of a hole he has made and most of the time 
sits in the hole with just his head sticking out. 


“One of the funniest things to me, but oh 
so real to the youngster, was when I saw him 
cutting a little cotton chicken into a number 
of pieces. He was in the play house working 
at the table and had that chicken ready for the 
finest fricasse you can imagine. This gang is so 
original. You will no doubt remember how 
every kindergarten group you ever had took 
one bite out of a graham cracker and immedi- 
ately had a gun. Of course these children did 
the same thing. Then we got some large round 
crackers and much to my surprise and far be- 
yond my imagination they were hoiding them 
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up for ‘moons.’ And after one large bite is 
gone, can’t you see the magnificent crescent?” 

Is there a point of philosophy in this last 
comment? Perhaps all we need to do to change 
some attitudes is to change the shape of the 
cracker. Or do we read into children’s play much 
more seriousness and intent than really is there? 


: Since we seem to be 
Young Philosophy . sharing correspondence 


having to do with five-year-olds, here is another 


report we have enjoyed. It is contributed by © 
Gladys M. Cameron, teacher in the Washington — 


School, River Forest, Illinois. She calls ic “A 
Treatise on God by Five-Year-Olds.” 

The following conversation took place in our 
kindergarten while the children were partaking 
of their morning refreshment. They were un- 
aware of the teacher's presence and their re- 
marks were completely spontaneous. 

John O.: “God has a lot of eyes. He can see 
everyone at once.” 

John W.: “But say, God is everywhere. He is 
inside us.” 

Donald: “God is in your eyes (here he laughed 
and pointed to his eyes). And He is in your 
ears, and God is in your mouth.” 

John O.: “I know where God is. God is inside 
a leaf and God is under the mud. God is inside 
a tree.” 

Judson: “God is all over. He is good. He 
makes wood, and He is nice, and He makes us.” 

Donald: “He talks to us when we are good. 
He talks to us when we are in bed, too.” 

Judson: “I can’t understand that guy! Why 
did He make us?” 

John W.: “’Cause—guess He got lonely.” 


A “TRAILER” SUB- 
More Correspondence sCRIBER writes this 
note: “We live in a house trailer while my 
husband works on defense jobs. We are in 
one place from six weeks to three months, 
so I have a terrible time getting my mail. 
I would like very much to have CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION even though I am not teach- 
ing, but I think it best to let it go by for 
this year. I have four or five copies from last 
year with me. I read and re-read them. Since I 
am a Southerner I have read Malcolm MacLean’s 
“What About Our Negro Americans?” in the 
April issue and enjoy it more every time I re- 
read it. I wish every mother could read CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION for help in thinking through 
such problems. I shall miss it very much and 
shall want it when we get back home.” 
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PRACTICAL SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE. By Norma E. Cutts 
and Nicholas Moseley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. 324. $1.90. 


The materials of this book resulted from 
reports of more than two thousand children 
and almost six hundred teachers and parents. 
Throughout the discussion the authors realize 
that teachers must maintain control of children 
in classrooms and about the buildings and 
grounds if they are to be of any value to the 
children and retain their own opportunities to 
teach. 

Likely our descendants will be quite amused 
at us for keeping children cooped up several 
hours daily in large numbers in large buildings 
on small grounds. Now, however, most children 
know such a place as school just as they know 
that being child-like in such places gets one 
into no end of trouble. Awaiting the maturing 
of social insight and the immediate availability 
of personnel, land, and materials, we must fit 
children into such inappropriate arrangements 
as best we can with as little damage as possible 
to them, trying to strike a balance between 
their needs and the tolerations of older, less 
resilient adults who, too, must live therein. 


To give the point of view of this book one 
may quote somewhat freely from the introduc- 
tory chapter: “It is often necessary to put an 
immediate stop to the way a child is behaving— 
the child, though, should be studied to see 
what underlies his misbehavior. Is there some 
physical cause, some demand upon him too 
severe for his strength of mind or body, or 
some thwarting of the fundamental needs for 
affection, security, recognition, and a task to 
keep him busy and interested? These principles 
demand that we do nothing to hinder physical 
development; that we do not use shame, sar- 
casm, ridicule in any way; that we do not ask 
him to do work beyond his physical and mental 
ability; that we do not place him where he will 
fail constantly; that we avoid anger and scold- 
ing in our dealings with him. These principles 
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tell us to promote the child’s health and happi- 
ness, to like him, to make him certain of his 
place in our affections and his membership in 
the group, to adjust his work to his physical 
and mental ability to the point where his effort 
will bring success, to express our approval of 
the good things he does and to praise his 
effort and improvement, to be sure he has a 
task for which he is responsible and which he 
can do with interest and satisfaction.” 

The foregoing principles are clearly specified 
and illustrated in exceptionally meaningful 
style throughout the three hundred pages. One 
needs no background of “pedagese” to compre- 
hend and enjoy the discussion. Chapters in the 
book present helpful and often unique sugges- 
tions for problems such as: the first day of 
school, preventing a disorderly classroom, 
causes and appropriate reactions to misbehavior, 
punishment, the use of outside resources for 
understanding and aiding children. 


Written by a supervisor and an administrator 
this volume is most unique in stating openly 
that most teachers are overworked. A chapter 
on “The Teacher Herself” suggests short-cuts, 
compensations, even circumventions of demands 
impossible of satisfaction. Ir is a good book; 
my student teachers are reading it—Howard 
A. Lane, Northwestern University. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Elizabeth B. Hur- 
lock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1942. Pp. 478. $3.50. 


The name of this book, Child Development, 
is well chosen, for the author traces with help- 
ful detail from conception to maturity, the de- 
velopment of the physical body of the child 
with the resulting changes in different aspects 
of behavior. The book gives a longitudinal 
“picture of the pattern of human development.” 
Since each age of childhood contributes to the 
understanding of all other ages, it is important 
that every teacher should study not only the 
cross-section of the child’s life at the age with 
which she works but the complete picture of 
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his development from genesis to maturity. Only 
so can she understand the effect upon his later 
years of what happens during childhood. 


Dr. Hurlock justifies her statement about 
children’s characteristics and development at 
each stage by presenting the results of large 
numbers of experimental studies. Thus she helps 
her readers to know how carefully psychologists 
have worked to arrive at their conclusions, how 
they sometimes differ in their findings, and how 
great the need is for further research studies. 


The author gives a picture of normal devel- 
opment and the types of environment which 
produce it. She treats also children’s difficulties 
and negative forms of development with a care- 
ful explanation of the causes of these. At times 
she makes practical suggestions for dealing 
with children’s problems, but for the most part 
she leaves the reader to infer modes of guid- 
ance from the statement of causes. 


The scope of Child Development is similar 
to that of many of our more recent child psy- 
chologies. Such a book must, of course, be sup- 
plemented by others which give more specific 
help in problems of guidance, in problems of 
observing real children, of making significant 
records, of diagnosing difficulties, of changing 
procedures and studying results. However, such 
a book as Child Development provides a much 
needed scientific background for a study of 
children and must have an important place in 
teacher education. 


The chapters on social and on moral develop- 
ment, on play, sex development, the develop- 
ment of religious interests and on forms of 
self-expression are especially helpful. All those 
who work with children, especially Sunday 
School teachers, should read Dr. Hurlock’s 
chapter on religious interests, to learn the re- 
sults which certain types of religious education 
have on children. 


At the end of the book Dr. Hurlock gives 
a comprehensive and helpful bibliography. The 
reviewer thinks it might have been more useful 
to the student if it had had a topical arrange- 
ment at the close of each chapter. 


Child Development should take its place 
among other good books on child psychology, 
not only because of the thorough, interesting 
and helpful treatment of the subject, but be- 
cause of the simplicity and clarity of the style— 
Louise M. Alder, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Howard 
Becker, Reuben Hill, and others. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Pp. 663. 
$4.00. 


Marriage and the Family is not a book for an : 


idle hour. Its six hundred and more pages packed 
to overflowing with the teachings of sociology, 
social psychology, human biology, something 
of psychiatry, obstetrics and child care do not 
make for casual reading. 

Part One sketches the evolution of the family; 
points out our indebtedness to the ancients, espe- 
cially the early church fathers whose sex mores 


we still cherish to considerable extent; takes us — 
back into our own colonial days when families — 


in close cooperation laid the foundations of the 
new world, and speaks sympathetically in behalf 
of the southern Negro and the causes which 
have contributed to his lack of family unity 
and stability. 

Part Two treats of the dynamics of marriage, 
the relation of personality traits, biological 
fitness, social adaptation and acceptance of the 
sex forces as factors significant to successful 
marriage. Part Three brings us face to face 
with the physical aspects of marriage—eugenics, 
fertility, sterility, the significance of the men- 
strual cycle in relation to contraception, and in 
proper proportion touches upon miscarriages, 
abortions, and syphilis, as well as those medical 
benefits of prenatal care, hospital service and 
anaesthetics. 

Parts Four, Five and Six remind us that 
brides, husbands and babies have a heavy mor- 
tality the first year and need careful guidance 
for the first period of their lives together to 
the end of greater harmony. Part Seven opens 
up the vista of the future, a vista that reveals 
a greater and better family partly because of 
the inherent survival power within the family 
itself and partly because social science today is 
making itself a potent factor in family preserva- 
tion through education, insight, and the pro- 
motion of emotional! balance. 


One takes pleasure in recommending Mar- 
riage and the Family to those who wish in one 
volume a brief survey either of a limitless field 
or one aspect of that field so ably vignetted in 
each chapter by the skilled contributors. You 
have it all—past, present and future—between 
the two green covers of the binding, like the 
consanguinal family beneath its common roof- 
tree—Frances Bruce Strain, Specialist in Family 
Life Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE. By Virginia Lee Burton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1942. Pp. 40. $1.75. 


Even more significant and more beautiful 
than Choo, Choo, Choo and Mike Mulligan and 
His Steam Shovel is Virginia Burton's The Little 
House. This is a unique contribution to the 
literature of children 5 to 9; unusual in con- 
ception and lovely both in the pattern of the 
text and the pictures. 

Built in the country, to stand for gener- 
ations and generations, the Little House watches 
the cycle of the seasons come and go and the 
years pass peacefully by. Then one day, a horse- 
less carriage rumbles past. After that everything 
changes rapidly. Paved highways bring crowds 
of little houses, then tall apartment buildings, 
then taller skyscrapers. Street cars, subways and 
elevated trains add to the confusion. People 
hurry by Fut no one lives in the Little House. 
It is dilapidated and forlorn. Then one of the 
family recognizes her grandmother's house in 
the shabby little relic and moves it bodily out 
to the country again. Once more the Little 
House sees the sun, moon, and stars wheeling 
over head, and watches the peaceful passing of 
the seasons. The Little House is lived in and 
loved. 


SHIP BOY WITH COLUMBUS. By Enid L. 
Meadowcroft. Illustrated by Jessie Robinson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1942. $1.50. 

Here is another historical story from the 
pen of that distinguished writer of juvenile 
fiction and biography, Mrs. Meadowcroft. This 
easy-to-read, historically accurate tale will be a 
delightful addition to Edna Potter's fine biog- 
raphy, Christopher Columbus. 

Pedro ships with the great admiral on his 
first voyage to the New World. His adventures 
are thrilling, but the portrait of Columbus that 
emerges from this story, makes the book as 
memorable and significant as it is exciting. 
Highly recommended for children 8 to 12. 
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MR. TOOTWHISTLES INVENTION. A 
Story With Pictures by Peter Wells. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1942. 
$1.00. 

This hilarious absurdity in text and pictures 
won a Spring Book Festival Award and will be 
enjoyed by small children. The young modern 
who knows streamlined trains guiltless of cow- 
catchers in Mr. Tootwhistle’s sense of the 
word will, nevertheless, be amused by the in- 
vention. He will also see the connection be- 
tween Mr. Tootwhistle’s addition to trains and 
the sharp point of the streamliners. Here is fact 
and fun for children 5 to 7. 


STORY OF PANCHO AND THE BULL 
WITH THE CROOKED TAIL. By Berta 
and Elmer Hader. New Y ork: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Unpaged. $2.00. 

This is the gayest book the Haders have 
ever made and one of the funniest and most 
delightful picture-stories in several years. 
Told with sepia drawings or clear strong colors, 
both types of pictures full of vigorous action 
and spread generously across two pages, Pancho 
is a feast for the eyes and a tale to chuckle 
over. The publishers modestly limit its appeal 
to children 6 to 8 but the twelve-year-olds will 
love it and so will adults. 

The richest man in the village is angry. The 
pictures make this hilariously evident. Rich 
Fernando will not have any cattle left if some- 
one does not capture that wild bull with the 
crooked tail. All the best riders in the village 
set forth to do this little thing and win the fat 
purse Fernando offers, but in vain. The bull 
with the crooked tail has ideas of his own. 
Now it would be downright wicked to divulge 
how small Pancho manages to capture this 
huge beast, but capture it he does and neither 
you nor the children can afford to miss the fun. 
At the last, Pancho’s glory is almost over- 
whelming. Only the bull with the crooked tail 
is a bit on the sad side, but with Pancho wear- 
ing the largest hat in all Mexico, you just can- 
not waste much sympathy on a wild bull. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT READING 
TODAY? A Symposium. The Elementary 
English Review, November, 1942, 19:225- 
256. 

The teaching of reading in wartime. Sad but 
true is the statement that much good grows 
out of a war. For the past forty years the con- 
troversy has raged over the teaching of reading. 
Now in the midst of war appears this excellent 
symposium on the teaching of reading. Ten 
nationally known “authorities” in the field of 
reading present their views as of 1942 so clearly 
and so concisely that all readers of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION are urged to read the article in its 
entirety. Nothing better has appeared on the 
subject of reading in any journal. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR IN WAR TIME. 
By Mary S. Fisher. Frontiers of Democracy, 
November 15, 1942, 9:39-41. 

Delinquent children, the first casualties in 
total war. It is obvious that the social, economic 
and psychological upheavals that war creates 
put all children under pressure. Pressures pro- 
duce conflict, restlessness, aggressiveness and 
anxiety which easily take the form of delinquent 
behavior. 

Now “every school must look at its curricu- 
lum and give up everything that is not using 
children’s energy and initiative; everything that 
is not helping them to feel a necessary part of 
the war effort; everything that is not helping 
them understand democratic values for which 
their world is sacrificing so much.” Schoolhouses 
must be open for whatever hours and whatever 
services are needed. School lunches and even 
school breakfasts may be universal before the 
war is won. 


BILLY READS THE COMICS. By Katherine 
Shipper and Jane Garrison. Woman’s Home 
Companion, December, 1942, p. 98. 

Why the fascination? In reading the comics 
children invariably identify themselves with the 
person who wins. “It is hardly conceivable that 
any normal boy or girl will imagine himself to 
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be Luthor or B. B. Eyes when it is just as easy — 


to be Superman.” 


A deeper reason for the popularity of the 


comics may be that Billy longs to be a part of 


the adult world, even though that world is full ~ 
of terror and tragedy. Since children are so 


often deprived of a share in this excitement 


they accept the comic-strip world of fantasy as — 


a substitute. 


“Look carefully at the technique the strip- © 
writer uses. He takes the reader into the fold, © 


assumes he has intelligence and gives him a 
chance to anticipate the ultimate reward of 
virtue and the punishment of the evil-doer.” 

Some teachers use comics in the classroom. 
Many children make their own comics. True 
Comics states, “Truth is stranger and a hundred 
times more thrilling than fiction.” Another in- 
teresting “strip” is called Picture Stories from 
the Bible. Perhaps the adult would do well to 
know something about the comics from actually 
reading them! 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 
Special Editor, William T. Melchior. Educa- 
tional Method, December, 1942. 

How schools and communities are working 
together. The war has brought new responsibili- 
ties and new demands to the schools. In this 
special issue on the school and the community 
the first article, “Schools and the War,” de- 
scribes some of these new responsibilities and 
evaluates particularly the High School Victory 
Corps. The second article, “Missionary, War- 
rior, and Man-of-all-Work,” discusses present- 


day responsibilities of the administrator as seen — 
by an observing parent. Then follow several 


articles describing cooperative planning in dif- 
ferent kinds of communities: in the deep 
south; in the far west; in the state of Louisiana; 
in East Orange, New Jersey, and in Springfield, 
Missouri. The discussions are as refreshing as 
they are geographically representative. 
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That Help Toward an Appreciation 
of Our Allies 
CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM LATIN AMER- 

ICA. Compiled by Nina Millen. New York: 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 1942. 

Pp. 48. $.10. 

Descriptions of children’s games ccntributed 
by people living in the Caribbean Islands and 
throughout Central and South America, giving 
ages of children who most enjoy each game, size 
of the group which plays it, and oftentimes 
accompanying music. A happy method of foster- 
ing friendliness with boys and girls of Latin 
America. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN _ LATIN 
AMERICA. Number 3. By Francisco S. 
Céspedes. Washington, D. C.: Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, 1942. Pp. 21. $.25. 

A frank presentation of some of the more 
acute problems in education facing Latin Ameri- 
can countries and methods employed which 
promise to help solve these problems. 


NORWAY’S TEACHERS STAND FIRM. 
Foreword by J. W. Studebaker. Washington, 
D. C.: The Royal Norwegian Government's 
Press Representatives, 2720 34th Street N.W., 
1942. Pp. 32. $.10. 

A stirring and vivid account, well worth 
reading, of how Norway’s teachers have fought 
for the principles of freedom and democracy, 
admirably and stubbornly resisting the Nazis’ 
attempts to control education. 


That Help Meet Problems of Health, 

Safety and Responsibility and 

Intelligent Participation in the War 

PARENTS PREPARE: MAINTAINING 
FAMILY MORALE IN WARTIME. Educa- 
tion for Civilian Defense Bulletin No. 3. By 
May E. Peabody. Albany: New York State 
War Council and New York State Education 
Department, reprinted 1942. Pp. 22. Price 
not given. 
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Suggestions for giving children a feeling of 
security and for helping them find a way 
through their confusions. Although planned for 
parents seeking answers to “How can I help my 
child not to fear air raid drills?” and “What 
can we do about the radio?” it is full of sug- 
gestions to help teachers understand and meet 
children’s fears, frustrations and bewilderment. 
A supplement to Bulletin 3 outlines discussions 
for study groups. 


YOUR EMERGENCY GUIDE. Issued by the 
Santa Barbara City Schools through the 
authority of the City Board of Education. 
Santa Barbara, California: the Board, undated. 
Pp. 32. Price not given. 

A guide for parents showing them how to 
plan for an emergency, making it possible for 
them to learn quickly what to do, and explain- 
ing the schools’ preparation to cooperate with 
them. 


VISUAL AIDS IN SAFETY EDUCATION: 
SUPPLEMENT I. Prepared by the Safety 
Education Projects of the Research Division 
of the N.E.A. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1942. Pp. 59. $.25. 

Lists of films, slides and posters dealing with 
safety education and civilian defense issued be- 
tween January 1940 and May 1942. Of special 
help to those planning school assemblies, safety 
programs and parent teacher meetings. 


YOU ARE AMERICA. Issued by the Santa 
Barbara City Schools through the authority 
of the City Board of Education. Santa Bar- 
bara, California: The Schauer Printing Studio, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 73. Price not given. 

A manual for children and teachers who have 
been asking, “What can I do to help?” Includes 
information about caring for clothing and other 
conservation possibilities, preventing accidents 
and taking an inventory of one’s personal habits; 
and gives suggestions for songs, stories, games, 
arts and crafts. Planned for children six to 
fifteen years of age but full of suggestions for 
older people. 
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BALANCED DIETS AND BALANCED PER- 
SONALITIES. By Nina Ridenour and Edith 
Williams. New York: New York City Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd 
Street, 1942. Pp. 16. $.10. Reprinted from 
Understanding the Child 11:11-16, April 
1942. 

Excellent advice showing the effect of meth- 
ods of feeding upon attitudes and the inter- 
relation between diet, emotion and behavior. 
Valuable for those who recognize that a whole- 
some attitude toward diet is important in meet- 
ing the life of today with strength, courage and 
calmness. 


SCHOOL GARDENS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCHES. Circular No. 210. By the Cooper- 
ating Committee on School Lunches. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1942. 
Pp. 22. Price not given. Processed. 


Importance of school gardens in providing 
vegetables and small fruits necessary to nutri- 
tious lunches. Anyone administering a program 
involving school gardens will find helpful sug- 
gestions for securing community interest and 
participation and for correlating instruction and 
practice in school gardening with food habits 
of children. A section is devoted to local, state 
and federal aids for such a program. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES AND EDUCATION. 
Helps from Federal Agencies. Vocational 
Division Leaflet 7 (originally issued as pro- 
cessed Circular 202). By the Cooperating 
Committee on School Lunches. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education (for sale by 
— of Documents) , 1942. Pp. 22. 

05. 

Value of the school lunch in improving the 
health of children together with suggestions for 
organizing and making it a part of the teaching 
program. Administrators who are recognizing 
the school lunch as an important contribution 
to child nutrition will welcome this pamphlet 
with its list of resources and types of assistance 
available from state and federal sources. 


WHERE CHILDREN LEARN: I. HEALTH- 
FUL LIVING. Compiled by Catherine Mac- 
kenzie for Elementary Division of Horace 
Mann School. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. Pp. 25. Price not given. 

A brochure which shows something of the 
organization of a school’s physical and mental 
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health program and illustrates the philosophy 
which is behind it. Descriptions and pictures are 
full of suggestions for a teacher looking for in- 
formal means of satisfying eager, growing minds 





and bodies. This is the first of a series to depict 
different phases of the philosophy of the Horace 
Mann School in action. 


DEMOCRACY MEANS ALL OF US. How 
Communities Can Organize to Study and 
Meet Community Needs with Special Sug- 
gestions for Developing Nutrition Programs 
in Wartime. By staff members of federal 
agencies concerned with community nutrition 
programs. Washington, D. C.: The Nutrition’ 
Division of Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Federal Security Agency, 
1942. Pp. 30. Price not given. 

Simple directions, in conversational style, 
planned primarily for community leaders who - 
desire to know how to take part in or initiate 
a nutrition program; but full of help for teach- 
ers who need to secure community support for 
any undertaking. 


That Help Broaden a Teacher's Horizon 


A DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH TO THE 
READING PROGRAM. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics. Prepared by the 
Division of Instructional Research, May 
Lazar in charge. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1942. Part 
I: Pp. 25. Part II: Pp. 32. $.15 each. 

Part I: A discussion of types of reading diffi- 
culties and the origins of such difficulties and an 
interpretation of the attitudes found in children 
who have failed to learn to read that challenge 
a teacher to study individual cases. 


Part II: A significant use of standardized 
tests to diagnose reading difficulties which may 
become part of a regular teaching program. 
This can contribute to a continuous study of 
children’s needs. 


THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION IN WAR- 
TIME. By Educational Policies Commission — 
of the N.E.A., Washington, D. C.: the Com- — 
mission, 1942. Pp. 16. $.10. | 
A challenge to teachers, parents and taxpayers 

to carry on education better than usual in 

order to supply manpower to maintain demo- 
cratic ideals through hazards of war and recon- 
struction. 
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New A.C.E. Branches 
Pike County Association for Childhood Education, 
Alabama 
Eastern Illinois Teachers College Association for 
Childhood Education, Charleston, Illinois 
Whitefish Bay Association for Childhood Education, 
Wisconsin 


Julia Letheld Habn 


News of the death on November 13 of Julia 
Letheld Hahn will bring sorrow to many who 
worked with her 
and who knew her 
as a friend. She 
was nationally 
known in the field 
of early childhood 
education through 
her work in the 
public schools of 
several communi- 
ties, her participa- 
tion in the pro- 
grams of various 
organizations, and 
her books and ar- 
ticles for children 
and adults. Lucy 
Gage of Nashville, Tennessee, pays this fine 
tribute to her as an educator and as a person: 

It was as a fellow student in New York City that 
I came to know Julia Letheld Hahn. I recognized in 
her then all she has since meant to the field of child- 
hood education and the teaching profession. 

Dr. Hahn was an indefatigable worker. Putting 
herself under the discipline of an idea she 
wholly identified with it so that her enthusiasm 
spilled over and communicated its highlights to her 
fellows as it did later to her audiences all over the 
country. 

She was a clear thinker, going directly to the point 
in question and contributing a fresh outlook to the 
discussion. Her schooled restraint as well as her fun- 
loving sense of humor saved many critical situations. 
She functioned widely as a leader of teachers in the 
public schools of our country. In New Orleans, and 
again in San Francisco, her original and skillful think- 
ing won her a place in the community and state educa- 
tional plans. She was chosen for a supervisory position 
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in the public schools of Washington, D. C., in 1931. 
This position she filled admirably to the end. 


president of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction of the Nati Education Associa- 
tion, and throughout the years she has contributed to 
the publications of the department, the A.C.E., and 
other organizations. 

Julia Hahn loved people. She shared generous! 
from her storehouse of knowledge, sympathy pe 


winning for her an enlarged professional acquaintance 
and a wider reading public. 

Dr. Hahn will abide among us in the pace she set 
for continued growth, in the sincerity of her 
sionalism, in her simple, direct approach to un- 
derstanding of children. 


Margaret A. Trace Retires 


Margaret A. Trace retired in September after 
twenty-five years as kinder supervisor in 
the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. That she 
has made an enviable place for herself both per- 
sonally and professionally is shown by these 
comments from her associates: 


The kindergartens, which have prospered under her 
inspiration and leadership, will never lose the impetus 
which she has given them. 

Her contribution to educational progress in Cleve- 
land has been outstanding. Hers is a record of devoted 
and effective service to a work worth doing. 

She possesses a keen sense of humor, love for child- 
hood, and a generous, friendly attitude toward others. 
We looked forward with pleasure to her visits to our 
schools. 

Her effective use of the radio as a supervisory me- 
dium in kindergarten instruction has been a signifi- 
cant contribution. Her influence in radio education 
will be felt for many years to come. 

I know I am echoing the thoughts of every kinder- 
gartner in paying honor to her and in expressing a 
wish for her very great happiness. 
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A life member of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, Miss Trace was auditor of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1921-22 
and recording secretary in 1922-23. She was for 
four years chairman of the A.C.E. Committee on 
Finance and served two additiona] years as a 
member. The first convention after the change 
of name from International Kindergarten Union 
to Association for Childhood Education was held 
in Cleveland in 1931 with Miss Trace the charm- 
ing and efficient convention chairman. After 
these busy years she will surely enjoy her new 
leisure. 


National Council of Childhood Education 


During the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators each year those 
who have a particular interest in the education 
and welfare of young children meet under the 
name of the National Council of Childhood 
Education. The presidents of two organizations, 
the National Association for Nursery Association 
and the Association for Childhood Education, in 
consultation with their board members, plan 
morning and afternoon sessions and a luncheon. 

The 1943 meeting will be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Monday, March 1. The morning 
and luncheon sessions will be held at the Coro- 
nado Hotel, with the two presidents, Amy 
Hostler and Marjorie Hardy, presiding. 

The afternoon session, also at the Coronado 
Hotel, will be a joint session with one of the 
group meetings of the A.AS.A. The topic an- 
nounced for discussion is, “Caring for the 
Children of Working Mothers.” Pearl Wana- 
maker, superintendent of public instruction for 
the State of Washington, will plan and preside 
over this afternoon meeting. 

All those concerned with planning and work- 
ing for the education and welfare of young 
children are cordially invited to attend these 
sessions. Watch the February issue of CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION for the complete program. 


Child Labor Day in Wartime 


The National Child Labor Committee, con- 
fronted by a great increase in calls for help and 
advice, believes that it can better expend its 
funds and the time of its staff members just 
now by devoting all its energies to meeting 
particular child labor needs than by promoting 
a general consideration of child labor problems 
on one special day of the year. Breaking a cus- 
tom of over thirty-five years, it has decided as 
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a wartime measure to omit a special Child 
Labor Day observance in 1943. j 
The following statement from the Committee — 
merits the attention of readers: 4 
Consideration of child labor is more important ~ 
today than ever. The war has brought new needs and — 
new problems. All sorts of proposals to suspend child 
labor laws “for the duration” are being advanced— ~ 
and acted upon. Every state, every community, every 
local organization, must be on the alert to protect its” 
children all the year round. q 
The increasing trend for high school boys and girls © 
to abandon school entirely for employment and for 
even younger children to leave school or to engage 
in unsuitable and hazardous work outside of school 
hours, must be combatted. School is the pri job | 
for children under sixteen years. Work outside of © 
school hours must be carefully limited both as to © 
type and to the hours of work. 
The National Child Labor Committee urges 
churches, schools, and civic organizations to continue — 
and to intensify their interest in child labor. It stands 
ready, as always, to keep organizations and individuals ~ 
informed of child labor conditions and needs in their 
own particular locality and to send literature, pro- 
gram suggestions, and exhibit material to anyone wish- 
ing to arrange a child labor program. The address of 
- _—— is 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Child Care Programs in High Schools 


The U. S. Office of Education has prepared 
suggestions for high school administrators on 
the organization of training courses for Junior 
Child Care Aides in the High School Victory 
Corps. These suggestions appear in Education 
for Victory for December 15. Copies may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at a cost of five cents. 

Primary and elementary school supervisors, 
kindergarten and nursery school teachers, may 
render valuable service by securing this infor- 
mation and then talking at once with high 
school principals. The professional skill and 
experience of many teachers and community 
workers will be needed to carry on this cooper- 
ative program. Here is an opportunity to share 
in a wartime program that can contribute to 
the growth and development of children and 
youth and to the welfare of the homes of today 
and tomorrow. 


Study Materials on Australia 


To meet the demand from teachers for study 
material on Australia, the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is offering without charge to teach- 
ers and school libraries a course of study for 
intermediate school grades and an outline of a 
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How to introduce the very young .. . 
to the world they live in 


Education of the Young Child 


A Nursery School Manual 
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Our Children Must Not Be Handicapped 
in their ability to read and study effectively 
Their whole future depends on this ability 


Today we are realizing, as never before, how essential it is that our children 
be able to read, with understanding and with purpose. Reading comes easy 
to children who use 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 
FOR GRADES ONE THROUGH SIX 


If you are interested in planned, systematic teaching of effective reading and 
study throughout the Primary and Intermediate Grades, write for literature 
on these great books. 


SILVER BUBDETT COMPANH Y 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Nou-Texic at Usual 


In spite of war shortages, you can still be sure that your classes are getting abso- 
lutely non-injurious products in OLD FAITHFUL quality. 
War conditions may throw colors off 
standard, and now and then a color 
may not be available, but we still give 
you prompt delivery on Old Faithful 
School Materials — and they’re non- 
toxic as usual. 


LOOK FOR THE C.P. SEAL AND OLD 
FAITHFUL INSIGNIA ON THE PACK- 
AGE. THEN YOU KNOW YOU HAVE 
NON-INJURIOUS QUALITY. 


CRAYON COMPANY 


u6é New Monteomeny St, San Francisco - SANTA Fe BuLoING, DaLLas 





For QUALITY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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study course on Australia suitable for clubs and 
senior grades. The intermediate study course is 
intended to cover from four to six weeks and 
contains nine maps, a suggested list of reading 
for teacher background, and a list of films, 
slides, and film strips with the organizations 
from which they may be secured. 


Switzerland Aids Children 


The November 1942 issue of The Child re- 
ports as follows on aid to children in neutral 
Switzerland: 


Aid to children in warring countries is at present 
given in Switzerland by a group of private social- 
welfare agencies which combined for that purpose and 
was working under the direction and responsibility of 
the Swiss Red Cross. The new agency, the semi-official 
“Swiss Red Cross—Aid to Children,” replaces a pri- 
vate organization established in 1939. It began to func- 
tion early in 1942. It aims to help children, especially 
in occupied and unoccupied France and in Bel 
whose parents are war prisoners or have been fied 
or maimed; children who are refugees and children 
who live in localities exposed to frequent bombings. 
Precedence is given to pretuberculous or malnourished 
children and to those suffering from rickets. Children 
in need of special care are placed in institutions. Most 
of the work done consists of bringing the children to 
Switzerland for a three months stay. Fifteen thousand 
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children have been brought in since November 1940, 
mostly from France and Belgium. The children are 
distributed among private homes, except for Serbian 
children and some others who are placed in special 
institutions because of language difficulties. It is re- 
ported that this form of placement will be used in- 


creasingly. 
“Swiss Red Cross—Aid to Children” 


In addition, 
has established in France institutions at present accom- 


modating more than ten thousand children, one hun- 
dred kitchens for feeding children (mainly in refugee 
camps) and maternity homes. Food valued at one mil- 
lion francs has been sent to Athens and distributed 
by agents of the organization. Aid in various forms 
has also been given to children in Finland and to 
Polish refugee children in Lithuania. 


Refugee Children From France 

According to the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, as reported in its monthly 
publication, The Child, arrangements have been 
made through the State Department for one 
thousand Jewish refugee children in France to 
be brought to the United States. The United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children, which has raised $900,000 for the 
care of the children in this country, has posted 
a bond with the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Are you building health grade by grade? 


The battle for health has begun. Today the nation’s need has given 
health education a place of even greater importance in the school cur- 
riculum. The nation’s need is man power, woman power, child power, 
strong enough to endure the strain of war conditions and pull through 
to a final democratic victory. 


e The organization of a national physical fitness program throughout schools 
and colleges is both the opportunity and the inspiration for every school and 
teacher to join up for service on our most important front. This service 
involves the building of health, grade by grade and day by day, both in and 
out of school—perhaps the most vital part of our present national effort. 


Health - Safety - Growth 


By C. E. TURNER and OTHERS 


e fills every specification of the national physical fitness program applying to health 
building in the elementary grades. In the six books teachers will find suggestions 
and guidance for maintaining a varied and effective program of health instruction, 
health service, health activities, physical training, and recreation. With the individual 
pupil’s physical and mental health as its center, the program involves the whole 
school, in its appropriate relationship to the home and the community. 


Health—Safety—Growth Series furnishes reading and instructional materials 
keyed to pupils’ interests and abilities at the various grade levels. It is both artis- 
tically and realistically illustrated. It is designed as the basis for a program of health 
education and mental adjustment that will fit our children for responsible citizenship 
in a democracy and for wholesome, useful living both in war time and in the peace 
to come. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPAN x 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANT. 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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By Durrell and Sullivan 





WE MEET NEW 
FRIENDS 


Durrell - Sullivan - McCarthy 


A four-color workbook which develops 
the abilities generally accepted in the 
term, “reading readiness.” Easy, simply 
planned exercises in both auditory and 
visual discrimination are included. 
Continued investigations covering 
thousands of children have shown the 
importance of this simple program in 


READY TO READ 


Durrell - Sullivan 
Murphy - Junkins 


A series of graded exercises for begin- 
ners in first grade and for slow readers. 
Will increase the rate of learning by 
enabling the child to see and hear 
words more clearly — promote visual 
and auditory perception. May be used 
with any method of teaching reading. 












































overcoming causes of failure in begin- Price 28 cents. Also teacher’s hand- 
ning reading. Price 36 cents. Teach- book, Building Word Power, which T 
er’s Edition with page annotations, may be used with the workbook or 
40 cents. independently. Vv. 
World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
(Continue from page 238) Is 
Pp L AY Ss KO O L Service in Philadelphia guaranteeing that the A 
children will not tkecome public charges. 
EDUCATIONAL WOOD TOYS In a press conference during October, Sumner 
oerer ene sere sae tempus Outateg, Tey Gulhe Welles, Under Secretary of State, declared in Y 
sca pee Meerreretng ~~ "v in reference to the young refugees that the gov- | ¢ 
re ae ee ernment favors all possible assistance to these 0 
children 
MAKE IT FOR THE CHILDREN Bureau Carries On M, 
Apparatus - Furniture - Toys A recent report from the International Bureau 
ae Ge ees oe ae as tn of Education shows that in spite of the many P 
fenty Wanted setiaion, with a chapter of general difficulties which have arisen the Bureau has 
struction. It can be used by the teacher, par- continued its normal peacetime activities of in- — A 
ideal ter sue Hae, cand: the Committee cn formation and research in the field of education. | B 
Sampment and Supplies of the Association for It has also undertaken a new service of pro- B 
Catidno moi Price Séc viding prisoners of war with the — oe A 
wae wing se a : require to enable them to continue and exten 
Association for Childhood Education their cultural and intellectual pursuits during R 
1201 16th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. . N 
the period of enforced leisure. 
Instituted in 1939, at the very outset of the 
Pe sa an war, the new service moved slowly at first. By 
; r —_ July 1, 1940, scarcely a thousand volumes had St 
ere J U D Y{_ been sent out. A year later almost fifty thou- - 
Puante talays COMPANY sand had been distributed, of which thirty-three Si 
é za es 107 Third Ave. N. thousand were sent to libraries and the balance at 
—— ew Minneapolis | co individuals. The majority were scientific . 
hi ee eee | works and books required for study purposes. 
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